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OUahoma's Number One 
Attraction! A national 
leader in the raring 
industry. 


Two Thoroughbred Racing seasons 
plus summers starring the world's 
finest Quarter Horses • Class Tunnel 
to view Post Parade • Paddock Gardens 
Arena • 2 Handicapping Information 
Centers with video replay libraries 
• Daily handicapping seminars 


A world-class sbowPlace: 
Glass-enclosed, climate-controllt 
grandstand • 300 Sony TVs 
2 Jumbotron* screens 
• Infield for families 
(weekends/holidays) 

• Equine art gallery 
• 4 restaurants & 

24 concessions. 


Racing Wednesday Sunday * First Race / p.m. 
Exit 144 at M.L King or E^dt 1-35 at NI. 50th 

For injormation: 405424-9000 or 1 800-456 9000 
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Ropin’ the 
Ainvaves 

L ast October, niter CJartli 
Hror^ks won I'JMcrcLuncr t»r 
rhe Year ar the '‘Cam n try 
Music Associaxiem Awards/" 
a earefiiily lettered si^n appeared over 
the doorot a evvo-story yeilovv htmse at 
227 S. [)uck in Stillw ater. 

"rile sign read, “Cnirth Brooks and 
Sandy (.rived I iere^ 

Ov er in \ ukon, the city manager 
suddenly found he had as many trav- 
elers stopping by city hall to ask for 
directions to 408 \ iikon Avenue, the 
house where the conn- 
tr\' star grew up, as he m 
had l(M)king for Route a 
00. In fact, s<Hiic days ^ 
the street (njtside the g 
lu>me of Oarth's par- 
c n rs w'a s I i it c d vv i t h ca rs 
with out-of-state li- 
cense plates. “4 'hey 
call our house ‘the 
(Jraeeland of Yukon' 
now,'" says liis mother, 

("oHeen Brooks. 

(j art h mania was in 
full swing. 

It didn't go unno- 
ticed here at (^kl^ihomri 
1 ofIm\ Normally stories for our Janu- 
ary issue are signed, sealed, and deliv - 
ered by October K But like other 
Oklahomans, we'd all been glued cti 
mir telev ision sets October 2 when 
(iarth Bro(jks seratchetl his head with 
that bigC/MA award and made the best 
‘'Oeorge” joke any of us had heard in a 
hmgiime. The next nmrningvvc had no 
sooner arrived at the office and filled 
tmr coffee cups than opinions on the 
show began to 11 y, "The bottmn line: it 
w’oiddnY be right to start 1^>92 w ithout 
ripping onr hat to the impact 
Oklahoma's country stars had had cm 
Nashvalle in 199L 

(hirth Brooks made music history 
w hen “Ropin' the Wind"" hit number 
one on the pop charts last August, but 


his wasn't the only Oklahoma high ' 
point. Oklahoma's Queen ofCountrv, 
keba MeEnrirc, was yet again named 
' I 'o p 1 c rn a I c \ f )c a I i s t h y c h c Ae a 1 1 c n i y 
of (Country Music and I'avoritc ( ’coun- 
try Female Vocalist at the “American 
Music Awards," Ok la born a (ury's 
Vince (Jill won a (i ram my h)r “When 1 
('all Your Namc%" and Joe Diffic of 
Alma iiecame one of the first countrv 
newcomers to liuv e his tlrst four singles 
all go straight to the to[> slot on the 
coniury charts. 

It's Ik'CU said that people come to 
Oklaht>ma to see one of three things: 
cowboys, Indians, or oil wells. WcW 
begun tt> suspccT there was a fourth. 

After all, Ciardi, Reixi, Vi nee, and Joe 


are just the latest in our long line of 
eoumry blue bloods. Country crooner 
I Vitti Rage of (darennire was so famrius 
in her day that when a car accident left 
Kd Sulliv an f>ut of commission for f1\ e 
.Sundays, the Oklahoma nativ e was one 
()f the stars asked to host “4'lie lid 
Sullivan Show." As for Maud native 
Wanda Jackson, Rhino Records iias 
compiled her greatest hits in the al- 
bum, “Best of Rockin' in the C Country." 

In the end, maybe that's what im- 
]>resscd us the most — how deep emm- 
try music's ror>ts arc set in Oklahcmia 
soil. I lolly wood has a map to the Inmics 
of its movie scars, on page tw enty-two 
you'll Und one to the hometowns of our 
country music legends, I lappy trails. 

— ,fcannc M, Devlin 
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OklaburniiTUnW 


PAYNE 



Hiurlfer imats from Osage wheinrm^fam (heir imots ttaked inskk tfmr jeans. 


COWBOY VOGUE 


lOm Mix KlrI 11 pair, and so did John 
Wayne* Kcba MeKncirc has ordered two 
pairs — eclskin with iim mps and four rows 
of eolored sritchin^'^ — from lilueher Botit 
(aimpany in ()sap;c (aninty . 

Inlaid hoots, intricately band -cut and 
colorful as tropical birds, have lon^ been 
at home on the ranj^e and on the feet of 
1 1 oily wood cov\'b(>ys and cowE^irls- 
Lately. chou;;b, thcy\c gone main- 
stream, turning up in advertisements in 
glossy maga/ines and inspiring a fashion 
column in GQ. 

'! he interest of New '^'ork fashion 
editors doesn’t louch impress Marcella 
Mays, who with her husband, Paul Mays, 
bought the l^iirfax boot company in IWA 
Working eow'boys, who plunk down a 
month’s pay and more for a pair of the 
bocits, and second and third generation 
ranchers have always been the boot 
company’s mainstays* C*ovvboys, after ail, 
invented inlaid hoots, Marcella ptunrs 
out, A eowboy^s ‘%vay of life is pretty 
simple* riieir trucks are plain, their 
clothes are plain. But when it comes to 
their boots, they love to have their brand 
on them and love the colors.” 

(his Blucber founded the boot 
company in I9l.‘i in Montana, after 
designing a hoot with a ptiinted toe and 
slanted heel that wouldn’t slip out of an 
oxbow' stirrup or hang np a rider* in 


hairfax, the boot company still makes 
boots the way Blucber did: by hand, 
fitting the leather around a pair of 
wooden lasts made to the precise 
dimensions of a cusaimer's foot. If a 
customer caift make it into the bom 
shop, he can take hrs ow n measurements 
and mail in a tracing of his feet* 

rhe COST of a pair of basic hoots with 
some fancy stitching but no inlays is $4S(l 
But ordering a pair of the hoots is like 
b uy i n g a c a r , M a rce 1 1 a sa y s . f h cy ge t tt > 
looking, and pretty soon they decide they 
want an exotic leather or inlays.” A boot 
that combines burgundy ostrich skin and 
gray calfskin, embellished with bmr row-s 
of stitching and inlaid with stars and 
moons, sells for $1 ,27.S. b ull alligan>r skin 
will add $4,000 to the price of a pair of 
boots. 

'I'hmigh exotic skins and fancy colors 
make the boots both w orks of art and a 
form of personal expression, aesthetics 
alone haven’t earned Bluehcr Boots the 
loyalty of its customers. Mays says. Tt? 
cowboys, who arc in the b<K)ts from 5:M) 
a.m, till when they pull them off at night, 
it’s the tit that counts. 

'*Ca>w btjy boots are like pantyhose,” 
she says. Some fit, some don’t, and the 
wearer knows the difference, 

Blucber Bc)ot (auopany is at 350 N, 
Main in hairfax, (01^^)642-320.5. — Bl* 


Goodbye, 

Columbus 


American history began when C’hristo- 
pher Columbus sailed across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Or so generations of history' 
students have been taught. 

;\lvin M. Josephy wants to change that 
with Amerha in published as the 
.S(H)th anniversary of C’ohmibus’ vtjyage is 
celebrated. In Jtrsephy’s book, Columbus 
never even ptJts in an appearance. 

Josephy asked fourteen scholars 
(including Oklahoma-born author N. 
Scott Momaday) to write articles deserib- 
ing life as it might have been for the 
estimated 75 million Indians vvho lived in 


the Western I lemisphere in 1492. 

So thoroughly has the Indian point of 
view been kept out of ptjpular history', the 
hook “may read like a history of another 
planet,” says josephy, who is currently 
chairman of the board of the National 

Museum of the 
American 
Indian at the 
Smithsonian 
Institiuion and 
former editor in 
chief of 
America n 
Heritage 
Magimne. 

b'ebruar^' 28, 
Josephy will 
speak at the 
annual Okla- 
homa Lecture 

for the Humanities at the Williams 
riieatre at the Performing Arcs Clen ter in 
Tulsa. Josephy may find the audience in 
Oklahoma — home to more Indians than 
any other state^ — ^more ready to hear his 
message than most. 

‘"Indians have been so denigrated and 
so demeaned and so left tmt, people arc 
shocked by w'hac they learn” about the 
culture and contributions of Native 
Americans. "‘ ITe fact that thev have 



Editor A hui Josepky 
seeks to im lance history. 


surv ived and are still here, that’s a 
miracle," says Josephy. '*And a great 
testament to Indians’ spirituality' and the 
staying power of group-oriented people,” 
Kor information about the lecture, call 
<405)23.54)280. —BP 
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Letters 


As an expatriate Okie, I k>ve l>uy- 
in|^ your maf^a/ine on my trips home. 
At last I’ve come up with ihc funds to 
s 1 1 b se r i he h > r a ye a r* 

One article tliar meant a lot to me was 
the one a bout the new business in 
(]hief W olf Robe's old trading' post 
(Mareh-April 1991). I was amon^^ a 
i^roLip (jf fulsa Curl Scours that Wolf 
Robe caught three dances to at that site 
in 1959, We daneed^ — wearing cos- 
tumes we had made^ — at the furl Scout 
Roundup in Ch>lorado Springs that 
summer. 

Judi Burch Idnville 
St, Isolds, Missouri 

Oklahoma Dulay is like rare wine: it 
just gets better each year. I hc articles 
and photo work are first class! W e're 
planning u trip to Woolaroc (Nt>v em- 
ber- Dcce m her 1 99 1 )* 

If yon ever want a place m sell yt>ur 
magazine from a "'stand/' we vvtmki be 
proud to display for yt>u! 

Wick Jeruek 
KJ^s Cafe 
Oktalionia f ^ity 


S“ I A \ \ ti\r t nVN K m [ IV. 

\ i.\ VAC : K VI I IN I jfc t :i kt X I ..V i 'k is 

1 1 ) I>J(C tillni!. Hcpi. HI. I9MI 
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OK 7.\tv; 

E5] Mjiitni: Adtlfrss: SilmE? 

[Cp| Name i^pultli£kcf.ctlp[Eif. and mjn3^JiiF>ediEEir: l^ihHvhcT Ik'd 

OklahcMna I'oday I>.t>. EtoK OKf:, OK 7.110!^: 

Kditcrf: Jc jnne I Tcvlirk, f>klnhiUtnJ IVxUy MaKaunc. K-O- Bep* V J Jft4. 

OK ^JiniT 
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OKe OK 73105 
{K) Mundhaldcfs Ncine 

H) ,N’E*iJ'|*fD(Tt lEaUJV; Has fWI chsnjjicd durmjt preceding 11 mnnthv 
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Avenj^ 
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AceubL KeaiciE 
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lit Mdkl ^utMcnpiiupti: 


iijm 

C Tinitl paid anii^ui icqucHcd drculaEiun: 

mMi 

43,IU17 
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■ncanALZ.lH0 

l,H55 
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I [.VKify rhar the scaicnKnEs made hy me jIkevg arc imiTccE and lumpleiy 
-- Htrl SchwraEE^:. Pnlilishct 


1/iatih for f hr offer. We're a /mm Zook- 
iti^for oif tiers fori ) k la I mma ' i\ jday— yW 
ea// oar offtre /if ( 405} Si I -J 49 fr 

Jn reference to the diagram on page 
fifteen of yt)ur September-OL’tober 
1991 issue, fjicneoe has never been 
moved to Highway 18 and is still where 
it was seventy years ago on I lighway 
108. I attended school there and lived 
in the area most of my life, 

'I'his makes me (|uestion (>ther in- 
ffjrmation in your publication. 

Lelha Flagos 
Yale 

"'CieitHUig Vp the Dust Howl Myth" 
iSeptemher-Oetoher t99!} ere/ite/i f/uite a 
stir (imoug our remkrs . . . 

A very intereslin^J "In Short'" piece 
about the Dust Ikns I myth, but 1 won- 
der where Marsha Weisiger's grandfa- 
ther was when chose giant dust clouds 
swept eastward from chose five eoim- 
ties, 1 remember them distinctly in 
Seminole, and my mother putting 
towels under doors and windows and 
cleaning house for days afterwards. 

I'hc trauma of those days wasn't just 
the dust or the erosion of the Pan- 
handle, It VI as thtjsc, in eon junction 
with two other major occurrences: the 
heat waves that sent temperatures 
scjaring to 120 degrees and the (jreac 
Depression, 

I'he picture was dramatic, I hav e re- 
turned t() look at it several times, 

Rex R, Moore Jr, 
Lexington 

I have vvtjndered for fifty-three 
years all these things about "Okies" 
and the Dust Howl. Like Marsha 
W'cisiger's grandfather, I had never 
heard of the Dust liovvl or "Okies/' and 
I lived in Oklahoma CUry frtim 1929 til 
1938. 

When my lather died in 1937, my 
mother's family in (California thought 
we should he with them. This valley is 
where all the Okies and Dust Bowl 
people were — ^whac an education. And 
the word Okie is still used here for any 


hunch of lazy, dirty, shiftless people. 1 
always claim to be an Okie (tht)ugh not 
native-born), and I'm proud cjf it. 

It's amazing how many Okies are 
going back home after they retire. If 
every person in the world had a won- 
derful Okie childhood like 1 did, the 
world vvould he much better today. My 
parents are buried in Hdmcmd. 

I love your magazine. It always 
makes me "kinda homesick." 

JuliaAnn [>eLong f^orsaro 
Fresno, C^^aliftrrnia 

Bven though the Oklahoma City 
tourist bureau vvould like to downplay 
the Dust lh>vvk it was no myth, but a 
gritty reality to my spring days of my 
.senior year at 'I'lilsa Central High 
,Sehool in PM5. 

Lights had to he on in the classrooms, 
tcehnicians continually cleaned the 
ty pew titers in the typing class, noses 
were clogged, and hair the farthest 
thing fmm st|ueaky dean. Wc didn't 
sec huge hanks of black clotids because 
we were in school, hut the dust drifted 
inside as lavishly as it deposited sik on 
the sidewalks. Sure, It may have origi- 
nated in adjoining states, hue there was 
plenty of that Oklahoma Cacy red for- 
mation tinging the deptxsic. 

I will alsti agree the exodus was aug- 
mented hy the evaporation of the oil- 
boom jobs. C'lassmaces I knew in die 
third grade no longer had beauty .shop 
hairdos or spiffy new shoes for I vaster. 

It was a peritjd of time which dce[>ly 
etched my spending habits. 1 buy 
nothing which is handled with “time 
payments.'' 1 keep reserve food on 
hand, make do, wear out, and distrust 
lavish gov ern mental spending. 1 was 
never without necessities, hut I saw 
firsthand the hopelessness of many 
around me. 

Kieanor Burtnett 
A lien spark, Colorado 

The *4iem/ vases showease/h iu a pho- 
tograph on page 17 of the Novemher-De- 
eem/m' 1991 issue were from Mooirs An- 
ti//ues, 109 E. Hroa//wa]\Auar/arJlYr (405} 
i47-5/0i. 
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Hoover’s Oklahoma Days 

What the boy learned in the Osage, 
the man put to use in his presidency. 


B ooks about Herbert Hoover, 
the chirty-tlrst president of the 
Ignited States, do not mention 
the year he lived in the Osage 
Hills of north central Oklahoma. But 
we know it happened, because in 1946 
Hoover wrote a letter to a writer named 
l^ouise Morse Whitham and told her 
about it. 

Dear Mrs. Whitham: 

For about a year I lived with 
my unde, Major Laban Miles, 
while he was Osage Indian 
Agent.** In fact, outside school 
hours L was greatly engaged with 
my cousin Walter in absorbing 
Indian lore, mostly learning the 
making and using of bows and 
arrows*.*! believe I could still 
hew a bow out of Osage orange 
wofid* 

Yours faithfully, 

Herbert Hoover 

H erbert Hoover was born in West 
Branch, Iowa, on August 10, 
\^74 — the first ll.S. president to be 
born west of the Mississippi, 

His parents, Jesse Clark Hoover and 
Hiildah Randall Minthorn Hoover, had 
two sons and a daughter — 'Theodore, 
I lerbert, and May. Jesse I loover w'as a 
blacksmith and a dealer in farm equip- 
ment. Huldah I loover, who was born in 
(Canada, was from a family of yuakers, 
and she became a religious leader in the 
Friends movement. 

When Herbert was six years old, his 
father died of typhoid fever, leaving a 
$1,000 life insurance policy and a little 
property* Huldah Hoover supported 
the family by preaching and sewing* In 


1883, she died of pneumonia. Herbert 
Clark Hoover was nine years old and an 
orphan. 

After his mother’s death, Herbert left 
West Branch, staying first with an unde 


in Iowa, then with his uncle Laban 
Miles in Indian 'rerrirory. (He even- 
tually settled with his uncle John 
Milhorn in Salem, Oregon.) 

The late 1800s were the time of 
President Ulysses S* Grant’s “Peace 
Policy” regarding Indians. Tribes were 
being moved to reservations or given 
tracts of land supervised by federal 
agents. Many of these agents were 
corrupt, however, and in an effort to 
fmd honest men to serve the tribes, 
Grant turned to the Quakers, a group 
that since William Penn’s time had had 


the confidence of American Indians. 

In 1878, the Quaker appointed by 
Grant as agent for the Osage was 
Laban J. Miles, uncle to little Herbert 
Hoover. From the very first, according 


to a 1947 article by Louise Morse 
Whitham in the Chrariicks o/Ohlahoma^ 
Miles made it dear what his attitude 
toward the Osage would be. “I recall an 
old adage chat was given me when I was 
much older by an old gentleman w^ho 
said, 'There are always two sides to a 
question — the mule’s side and the 
driver\s,’ ” Miles wrote in his jour- 
nal. “On the same theory, I always be- 
lieved there w'cre two sides to the In- 
dian question^ — the Indian’s side and 
the white man’s.” 

In the ensuing years, Laban Miles 
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counseled the Osa^^e in their own lan- 
guage, and he %vas tolerant of their re- 
ligion. When oil was found on tribal 
lands, he vvt>rked to protect their rights 
and oil profits, l ie l>eeamc so highly 
regarded by the tribe chat the Osage 
wricerjohn Jcjsepb Matthews based bis 
book Wair Kofi-'l'ah on his people’s 
history with their beloved agent/ The 
hook was dedicated to Miles. 

W hen I lerbert I loover arrived at 
his uncle’s in 1882, it was w an 
agency so remote the city of Ihiwhuska 
did not yet exist. As the late W.E. 
McGuire recai[ed/‘'rhere was only a 
straggling little community known as 
the Osage Agency where white men 
were few' and little welcomed.” 

In its loosest definition, the Osage 
Agency consisted of a government 



UiTiJvrf Uft(itrr fhe/i hi thh uimisimr home 
Imiif for hif/imi a^enfs, the remkmr of 
fhe Hiifrmi of Imiuw Affah's sHjH niiieminh. 


building, two Indian Council Houses, 
two stores, several houses, a ea mining 
site, and a school house. The re were 
few fences and e%^en fewer roads. 1 he 
only ocher white children in the area 
w'cre Herbert’s cousins, nvo of whom 
were near his age. 


[larnetMilesOdeiUna 1929artide 
in the Kansas City recalls Htxn cr 
as ”a rosy-chcckcd, cheery looking 
little boy” who wore knee trousers and 
went by the nickname ‘Micrtie.” ‘'W e 
took him into our gang at once, and it 
wasn't long until he was just one of the 
family,’' Mrs. Odell said. "We roamed 
the hills, and wc assigned to him a pony 
such as we both rcidc/’ 

Mrs. Odell recalls l)eing impressed 
that [ loover had obtained a copy — al- 
beit obtained surreptitinusiy — nf Yon/h 
Companion magazine, which carried 
stories about wild Indians. I^aban Miles 
diti nut permit his children to read such 
magazines fearing the stories 
supplant the peaceful ideas the chil- 
dren had obtained a lx nit Irulians from 
their playmates and the Indian men 
and women who fret] uen ted tlieir 



Across THESE lands, horses run like the wind. Pounding 
THE open range. ROMPING AT RODEOS. PrANCING AT ^ 
HORSE SHOWS. SADDLED UP FOR A TRAIL RIDE IN THE 
WOODS - OR RACING ACTION ON THE TRACK. 

Here IN THE Horse Capital of the World, 

YOU’RE IN for some SERIOUS HORSING 
AROUND. 


For a free vacation guide callI'^800'652'6532 or write Oklahoma Tourism. P O Box 60789 Oklahoma Cirv. OK 73146. 
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home and his office. Hoover’s cousins, 
on the other hand, decided to give him 
what his reading material suggested he 
expected from his new home. *'\Vc 
waited until one day when d'all Chief 
of the Osages was in father's office.” 
recalled Mrs. Odell. “We took Bert to 
the door leading to the office and 
waited to see him turn and nin. But 
Bert didn’t run. No indeed, the joke 
was on ns.” 

Osage children taught I loover how to 
hunt and how' to walk barefoot safely 
through the woodsy Hoover also 
learned to build outdoor fires in Indian 
fashion, how to shoot arrows with a 
bo\\\ and how to trap. 

In laicT years, 1 loover would say the 
months he spent in the Osage were a 
benchmark in his life. When he ran for 
pFcsident in 19Z8 on the Republican 
ticket, his vice president was Charles 
Curtis, an Osage who had lived in In- 
dian 'l crritor\' during his unde's ten- 
ure. 

When I loover became president, he 
immediately ret| nested additional 
funds to supply adet|Liate food and 
clothing t(>r pupils in Indian schools. 
He also ignored political pressures and 
appointed C’hafles J. Rhoads, the 
president of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, as commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs and Joseph Scattergood, another 
IRA member, as assistant eimimis- 
sioncr. 

Both men were Quaker bankers and 
set on reforming Indian health oarc 
services and education, d ho ugh they 
had their critics, the two men increased 
the number of public health nurses and 
salaries for health service personnel. In 
the area of education, they made it clear 
that the only course was to abandon 
boarding schools wherever possible and 
incorporate Indian arts and crafts and 
Indian culture into the curriculum. 
Ch)Lirses that did not fit the Indian 
child's background and experience 
we re grad u a 1 1 y e I i n't i n a t ed , a n d co u rsc s 
adapted to Indian culture were intro- 
duced. I’hcy did not solve all the 
problems but if was a start. 

— Ray Stratton 



'I7if Tri/>di Mfisetiw on 
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There 


Oklahoma Heritage Maps! 

OUTLAWS, GHOST TOWNS, BATTLE SITES...are but 
some of the pieces of Oklahoma’s colorful history that 
unfolds in a unique map series published by the 
Oklahoma Heritage Association. Printed in four-color 
on a large 24x36- inch layout, the 1 2-map series portrays 
all the excitement and adventure of the Sooner State 
from the prehistoric epic, through the Wild West, to the 
modem vacation mecca of today. 

fflSTORIC OKLAHOMA MAP SET 
( ) The complete set of Oklahoma Historic Maps S4 1 .70' 

INDIVIDUAL MAPS S4.88* each 

( ) Outlaw and Lawman 

( ) Ghost Towns, Mining 

Camps and Boom Towns 
t ) Forts, Military History. 

and Civil War 
( ) Sports Histoiy 
( ) Indians 

( J Mineral Wealth 

Please send me the maps indicated above: 

Name 

Address 

City. Stale. Zip 

Charge card orders: 

Visa or MasteK'ard Number 

Expiration Date 

Return order form to: Oklahoma Heritage Book Center 

1500 North Robinson 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73103 
Telephone 405/232-7338 


( ) Trains, Planes, and 

Riverboats 
( ) Farm and Ranch 

( ) Excitement 

( ) Famous Oklahomans 

( ) Historic Homes and 

Buildings 

( ) Natural History' 

*Tax and Postage included 
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From A Mythic Past, 
Buffaid Make A 
Comeback 


By Burkhard Bilger 
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I n a forgotten meadow 
on a hill near 
Puu lnisku, r he re's a 
sha I low tic presston chat 
holds ()ld memories of 
Oklahoma. ' I cn- 1<> twelve- 
feet aeross, sunken into rile 
ground like a col lapsed 
^rave, the s|Hit has lon^^a^^o 
^unc to ^rama ^^rass and 
snee/eweed. But a few 
eenturies ago this was the 
Imffalo's versitm e»f a 
jaeiJ//i. On steamy sum- 
mer days, hundreds t>f 
hulls, cows, and calves took 
turns wallowing — legs 
kicking in the air — until 
tliey were ctivcred with 
enoiigl) muti to repel mos- 
tjuitocs/riKmgh a herd has 
not etjiuc by f<jr two hun- 
dred years, this buffalo 
wallow, like others scat- 
tered across the (Jreat 
Plains, was worn too deep 
to disappear. 

(Crouching next w a 
place like that, hooking out 
(jver valleys of iducstem 
and wheat, it's hard not to 
imagine the prairie as the 
huffal(> knew it — its patlis 
and fenceless plains lying 
like a blueprint beneath 
ihcisc Helds and pastures. 
Where highways now run 
til rough the cross timbers, 
liiiffalo herds (uicc elearctl 
trails wide enough lor car- 
riages, Where britiges span 
[lie ( amamm and Arkansas 
r ! VC rs a t their m < >s t n a rrt j w 
points, the buffa!<i htrtlctl 
in endless procession. 
Where coal trains wintl 
through theOuachitas, the 
Ituffalo elimbeil in a steady 
single Hie. We owe many tjf 
our greatest roads to the 
trails the buffalo bla/.ed. 
When Daniel Boone 
wandcreil thrtmgh the 
(himl>crlaml (lap, he fol- 




low'ctl a buffalo trail 
straight to the site of 
Boones boro ugh. When 
writer I'rancis Park man 
became lost in the prairie 
in 1M7, he trailed buffalo 
tracks w the Platte Kiver 
and his party, 'I'otlay, after 
the first sfuing rains in 
stmie places, you can wateh 
the old ]>urhs reappear like 
ghostly afterimages of the 
buffalo's world: long strips 
of green, glow ing pasture, 
fertili/.ed l)y dro[i pings 
from the herds that passcti, 
running like landing lights 
through miles td’ arid prai- 
rie. 

T here arc fewer than 
two thousand buf- 
falo left in Okla- 
homa, i'hosc that 
remain arc kept in ranches 
and refuges. Sri If these 
animals won hi have repre- 
scntctl almost the entire 
North American buffalo 



M out///// m Wildlife Rrfu//f \ Cm hr 


“The first buffalo I ever saw I Followed about ten miles 


and when I left him, he seemed to run faster than when the 
chase com me need.” 

—Randolph R. Matey, A hairie Traveler, 1859 


population after the 
slaughters of the I9tli cen- 
tury, In vast herds 

still grazed Indian d erri- 
tory vvltcn writer Wash- 
ingn>n lr\ ingmatie his tour 
of the prairies, Kven this 
man of letters could not 
resist the call of the hunt: 
Irving tried gallo[ii[ig 
alongside a herd shooting 
his pisecds, Imt it wasn't 
until a coitifKUiion offered 
his shotgun that I rviiig 
“singled tait a buffalo, anti 
by fortunate shot brought 
it thiwn 4jn the spot.., while 
the rest rd the herd kept t>n 


their headlong career 
across the prairie.'' I le later 
carried the animafs tongue 
back TO camp in triumph. 

In the lS70s, men like 
I 'at (jiarrett. Bat Masterson, 
Billy Dixon {famous lor 
killing H)I buffak) fjotu a 
single stand), and Dirty 
f ace Jones came to No 
Man's Land to hunt dtmn 
the remains td’ the buffulty's 
southern herd. By ISH6, 
w hen a spunky taxidermist 
named William Ifornadav 
set out to stuff tw enty buf- 
falo for die Smithsonian 
I nstinition, it tor>k him 
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Wicfiitd Motif/ /dins Wildlife Refuse, Cdthe 


three trips west just to find 
enough aeeeptahle speei- 
mens. I le was so desperate 
to eateh one ealf that he 
ehased it for fifteen miles, 
exhaiistin;^ three fresh 
horses in the process. 

Memories of those bone- 
strewn plains must have 
stayed with I lornaday, be- 
cause twenty-one years 
later, as director of the New 
York Zoological (lardens, 
he proposed turning the 
Wichita National h'orest 
Preserve in southwestern 
Oklahoma into a buffalo 
refuge. 'The country’s first 


national herd was bred 
from fifteen pure-blood 
buffalo donated by 
I lornaday. 

Watching the descen- 
dants of I lornaday’s buf- 
falo graze the scrabbly 
Wichita hills eighty-five 
years later, you may find it 
hard to believe that these 
ponderous, nearsighted 
creatures ever ruled the 
prairie. Bulky and suspi- 
cious, covered in fur like 
bovine versions of cave- 
men, they look obsolete 
compared to the smooth, 
contented cows that have 


replaced them. We’ve 
been taught to pity the 
buffalo, to read the ex- 
cesses of our national char- 
acter in their extermina- 
tion. But looking at them, 
you can’t help but feel that 
they were destined to pass 
away — that they represent 
an evolutionary dead end. 

The prairie has since been 
renovated to our specifica- 
tions: we’ve replaced its 
perennial grasses with 
grain-bearing annuals, its 
wolves with slaughter- 
houses, its buffalo with our 
cattle, and, in the process. 


we’ve turned a seeming 
desert into the breadbasket 
and meat locker of the 
world, fhere’s hardly room 
for seventy million wild 
buffalo in this strictly par- 
celed, scientifically con- 
trolled place. 

I low ironic, then, that 
the buffalo made those 
successes possible. Just as 
the paths that brought 
buffalo hunters to the West 
were laid by the buffalo 
themselves, the pastures 
that feed our cattle were 
created by the buffalo, fen 
thousand years ago, when 
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\\ n l 1 Liy s vv 1 1 c n [ li cy c n >sscd 
rivers or railroiid cracks. By 
die 1700s, when die 
Cheyenne firsr arrived 
from Minnesota to start a 
nomadic life, buffalo herds 
and the prairie they had 
created rolled to every ho- 
ri/,on, seemingly immortal. 

By comparison, onr own 
renovations of the (ire at 
Plains haveirt aj^ed so well. 
Our crops may produce 
like never before, hut 
they've nearly drained the 
pruirie’s groundwater and 
ceinsumcd a third of its 
topsoil, d o preserve their 
delicate breed inj^, today's 
crops require ten times 
more insecticides than 
they dUi one hundred years 
IVy the same ttiken, 
{>ur beef cart Ic may render 
the most tender, tasty tlcsh 
in the history^ of livestock, 
hut wc pay for its flavor 
with rising levels of heart 



buffalo, camels, and other 
large plant-eaters first 
grazed the plains, local 
grasses eou id nd stand up to 
their sharp hooves and vo- 
raeioiis appetites. It totik 
4,000 years for short, sturdy 
grass species to evolve that 
could survive a grazing 
herd, 

d'he bison, meanwhile, 
did some evolving them- 
selves, 'They gained a 
heavy fur on their heads 
and the wisdom to face a 
blizzard rather than waste 
ene rgy running a wxi y from 
ic (as cattle do)^ Their di- 



gestive tracts toughened 
along with the grasses, 
4 hey learned to survive 
droughts in the summer 
and to cat snow in the win- 
ter. While camels, mam- 
moths, and horses went 
extinct artumd them, buf- 
falo became the largest, 
most iiiimertuis mammals 
in the Americas, 'There 
were so many that Park man 
described them as '‘the 
black shadow' of a cloud, 
passing rapitlly ewer swell 
after swell of the distant 
plain." So many, they held 
up steamships and trains 


dtscase. Phe cows them- 
selves, upon closer inspec- 
tion, have become a dis- 
tinctly hcl]>less, w impy lot. 
Dependent on fancy grains 
and only the juiciest prairie 
legumes (the others give 
them indigestion), 
pumped full of hormones, 
friglucneJ of storms, sus- 
ceptible to drought, chilled 
by w'inter wands, they can't 
survive without constant 
care. 

Analyzing these grim 
facts from the safe confines 
of Rutgers University, so- 
ciologists Trank and 
Deborah Popper have 
concluded that the CTeac 
Plains slum Id never have 
been settled, that the cli- 
mate is too dry and unreli- 
able CO sustain farming for 
much longer. *M)ver the 
fmmmmi mt hS 
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Jean McDonald and her hushand, 
John, raise beefaU Jilt the I )ccrwood j. 
Ranch near Shawnee, This recipe is 
based on a past winner from the Chili 
Cook-tjff in (ihirardclh Square, San 
Trimcisco, 

JHAN'SemU 

i pmimh hccfalo roas[. ciihcd 
) sixtccn-oimcc can stewed 
trmiatos 

Z sixtccn-tHmce cans red kidney 
beans 

Z sixtccn-dimcc cans pinto beans 
I cighi-iHince can umiam sauce 
I h I u r-i I II nec ca n tl iced gree n 

chiles 

I large union, diced 

I tahlesponn cumin 

] 1/2 tahics|iotms chili po^vder 

M4 rahlcspoon garlic powder 

I talilcspoon hot jalapcno salsa 

1 teasptNjn salt 

I leaspiMJn paprika 

1 leasjicHm Mack pepper 

1 teaspoon oregano 

1- 4 tablcspcK>tis sugar 
1/4 cup ma sa U >r 1 /^ e u p e< >r n m ca 1 
with 1/H cup while Ilnur) 

M ix ingredients, except sugar and masa. 
t^iiok on nicdiuin heat, siirring often. 
.'\fier iliree hours* add sugar or other 
spices to taste. .\dd masa, mix well. 
t"ook (»ne more hour. 



J anuary- 1 'chruary 1 ^>^*2 
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“The buffalo supplies (the Indians) with the neeessaries of life; with habitations, food, clothing, beds, and fuel; 
strings for their bows, glue, thread, cordage, trail-ropes for their horses, coverings for their saddles, vessels 
to hold water, boats to cross streams, and the means of purchasing all that they want from the 
traders. When the buffalo are extinct, they too must dwindle away.” — Francis Parbnan 


MI13K: 

Krcsh hides were sewn 
together by Indians and 
stretched over wooden 
frames to make boats. 
Buffalo leather became 
moccasins, shields, caps, 
lej^j'ings, lariats, tipis, or 
mittens. 'Thin strips of strong 
skin from the neck and back 
were made into thread. 


mi: AT: 

Indian women made <|uick 
work of butchering a buffalo. 
At camp, meat was jerked 
into strips and dried or 
pounded into a flaky mush. 
The mush was often mixed 
with nuts and berries and 
scooped into a hide bag 
between alternating layers of 
buffalo fat. 'This pewmtean^ 
as it was called, could last for 
years. Trappers ate it w ith 
wild honey and called it 
“Indian bread.” 


CHIPS: 

On the treeless prairie, 
buffalo chips were often the 
only source of fuel. Admirably 
suited to the task, the chips 
stayed dry inside even in 
pouring rains, and they always 
burned hot and clean. 




'BUFFAID 


LLY EVERY BIT Of BISON, 


BONKS, HORNS, 
AND SINKWS: 

Stronj; and dascic, 

[cndtms furnished Plains 
Indians with bnw strings and 
the webbing fur snowshtjes, 
while shoulder blades 
became ht>cs and smaller 
boncs^ scrapers or spear 
points. I lorns became cups 
or spcHins, and backbones 
were covered w^ith hide and 
turned into toboggans. 

After the exploits of white 
hunters, buffalo iKmes by 
the millions wcfe strewn 
across t b e p la i ns . D( i w n -a n d - 
out homesteaders found 
markets for the bones back 
Hast, Bones went to 
phosphate for fenili^^cr, 
carlnm for sugar refining, 
and to clay for btme china. 

I iorns cmild be stjld as raw 
material for combs, knife 
handles, and buttons. So 
great was the demand for 
bones in the lS7bs, that they 
l)ecame “legal tender” in 
Dodge (Uty, 

INTKRNAL 

ORGANS: 

Before he did anything 
else, a sueecssful Indian 
hunter slashed rmt a 
buffalo's liver and ate it raw, 
sometimes flavoring it w ith 
liilc from the gallbladder. 
Buftalo gall was used as 
yellow' paint, and bladders 
were turned into eanteens. 


TONCRJK: 

(iOnsidered the choicest cut, 
tongues w'cre cured in salt, 
smoked over buftalo chips and 
green twigs, ctr broiled for 
i m m ed i a tc e<*n sum pti on . K o r 
aw^hile, buffalo tongues were 
the entree of choice in fancy 
K astern and h'uropean 
restaurants. Seven million 
pounds of buffalo tongues w ere 
sent east from Dt^dgc ('ity, 
Kansas, between 1 H72 and 
1M7.^. 




t ominued from fage /5 
next generation," they 
predict, ‘*miich of the 
IMains will, as a result of the 
largest, longesi-rLinning 
environmental miscalcula- 
rion in American history, 
become almost totally de- 
populated/' 1'hc Poppers 
recommend that the gov- 
ernment anticipate the in- 
evitable by simply reltJcat- 
ing 4L^,000 struggling 
prairie folk from the p(H>r- 
est areas and turning their 
I39,t)00square miles worth 
of farms and ranches into 
the world's largest national 
park. In honor of the herds 
that would be allowed to 
graze there once again, 
they have dubbed this hy- 
pothetical park “'The Buf- 
falo Ck)inmons.'" 

'Though the Poppers 
claim their plan makes 
good common sense, it 
would represent the most 
dramatic about-face in the 
history of our species. 
Having exterminated the 
buffalo as pests, plowed up 
their grazing grounds, and 
replaced them with their 
lK)vinc superiors, we would 
suddenly hand the prairie 
back to them, admitting 
that they had it right all 
along* T'ew people arc 
w illing to admit such de- 
feat just yet. But though 
most of them scoff at the 
I'oppcrs* pessimism, hard 
times have forced them to 
reevaluate their methods* 
Rather than pitying the 
buffalo, more and more 
ranchers are looking to join 
forces with them, to har- 
ness the buffalo's prairie 
tough ness for our own sur- 
vival, 'There may yet be 
rotim for both of us on the 
(jreat Plains. 


A buffalo BY 

ANY OTHER NAME... 



Wkkita Moufitaim Wildlife Refuge^ Cache 


F rench irapjrcrs called them buffalo, so did General 
George Armstrong (duster. Chief Sitting Bull knew 
them as buffalo, and his Wild West co-star Buffalo 
Bill even took the name as his own* The U*S. Treasury 
coined buffalo nickels, and Webster's dictionary has a 
picture of the shaggy beasts next to its entry for "*bufTala*” 
Could all these people be wrong? 

Well, technically, yes* 

True buffalo only live in Asia and Africa (we know 
them as water buffalo or cape buffakr). The t>easis we call 
buffalo arc really bison, and their closest relatives live in 
the forests of Europe and Canada. 

In the habit-ruled world of English language usage, of 
course, such scientific quibbling usually wouldn’t count 
for beans* Recently, however, the word hhon has found 
some unlikely advocates in cowboys and ranchers* Ac- 
cording to the members of the American Bison Associa- 
tion (whose founders split from the National Buffalo As- 
stxriaiion in I975), “More water buffalo and water buffalo 
products have been finding their way into the United 
States markets.,.* Therefore, the ABA encourages all bison 
producers and markets t<j use the name hison as pan of 
their marketing to avoid confusion.” 

'The ABA hopes to teach the general public that “the 
bison is, indeed, the true American buffalo they know and 
love*” 

It won’t Ire easy. 

Pew words in the English language fit their subjects 
as perfectly as the galloping .syllables of “buffalo” do the 
bison* How about finding a new name for water buffalo 
instead? 

— Burkhurd Bilger 


K enny Smith is one 
believer. Out on the 
Ken-Ad a ranch 
north of Bunicsville, 
sandwiched between two 
halves tif the Prairie Na- 
tional Wild llor.se Refuge, 
Smith manages a herd of 
about four hundred buf- 
fah). T\>r meat. 

Some people may find 
the idea appalling — 
roughly c<|ui valent to rais- 
ing bald eagles for feathers. 
But Kenny Smith believes 
sueh concerns don't stjuare 
with the new law' of the 
plains* “'The more people 
cat buffalo,” he says, “the 
more buffalo there will 
be.” 

Six years agt). Smith and 
Kenneth Adams, the <mn- 
ers of the Ken-Ada ranch, 
attended a National Buf- 
falo Asscx;iation confcrcnec 
in Pierre, South Dakota. 
'They came back con- 
vinced that buffalo were 
the answer to the cconomie 
woe.s of beef production. 
“'The cattle industry' was 
right smack in the middle 
of an identity crisis,” Smith 
says* “For decades it had 
bred cattle for fat, tender 
meat, and ntjw- consumers 
were saying those same 
tjualitics made beef un- 
healthy.” While the Na- 
tional Beef(k)uncil tried to 
breed leaner cow's and paid 
“Real People” like Cybil 
Shepherd to lure people 
back to beef. Smith 
thought he could sell buf- 
falo meat on its naturally 
wholesome qualities. Buf- 
falo meat has up to fifty 
percent less cholesterol, 
seventy percent less fat, 
and thirty percent more 
protein than most beef, 
and it's exotic enough to 
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Wmhnff Wiiditff Refuge. Bariksviik 


sell ns a spceiiilcy ment. 
Althoui^h huffalo need 
more expensi\'c fneilities 
than cattle, they rec]uire 
less care, live longer, and 
are less vulnerable to dis- 
ease and storms. Smith 
believed that with a little 
creative advertrsin"' he 
could raise a profitable 
buffah) herd reminiscent, 
in a small way, of the one 
chat (>nee covered the 
Plains like an inland sea. 

According r t> K i m 
Dowling, a spokesperson 
for the National Buffalo 
Association, similar rea- 
soning has convinced six- 
teen ranchers in Oklahoma 
alone to raise biiffak)* Na- 
tionwide, more than 

1 10.000 buffalo were raised 
last year^ — up from only 

30.000 in 1972. Yet de- 


mand continues to exceed 
supply. Four years ago, 
H mi ness WeeJt went sc j far as 
TO cal! buffalo **the meat of 
the *H0s/' Certainly Smith 
has femnd a go(>d market for 
his meat. 

He says he can sell a 
buffalo carcass for $2.50 a 
pomul (com pa red to about 
$K55 a pound for beef); 
buffalo burger goes for 
$3,00 a pound, rib-eyes and 
'F-hones for $11,00, and 
tenderloin for $16.00. 
South of Stillwater, Buddy 
l^’lynn has had similar luck 
selling buffalo at his 
ta)imtr\' (nits store for the 
last lave years. At twice the 
cost of beef, buffalo is a 
steady seller, he says, and 
prices for buffalo meat 
flueniate less than beef 
prices. 


“At the sound of the first thunder in Spring, the keeper 
of each bundle must immediately open it and make an of- 
fering of dried buffalo meat to the power in the west, which 
was the Evening Star.” 

—Goldie Turner, on Pawnee Indians, 
Indian 6c Pioneer Histor\’ Collection, 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


O pinions vary on the 
taste of buffalo, 
thtnigh everyone 
agrees it's a little 
darker and sweeter than 
hcef. Spaniard C^abcic de 
Vacn, writing in 1533 after 
exploring what is now 


Fexas, maintained that 
buffalo meat was ‘‘finer 
and fatter'’ than that of 
Spanish cows, Candace 
Wolf, (jwner of the Kchota 
Restaurant note li o f 
1 ahlequah, has sold ehar- 
hroiled buffalo sirloins ro 
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author Norman Cousins, 
the mayor of 'Fulsa, and 
streams txf foreij^n tourists 
on their way down the 
nearby Illinois river. “Buf- 
falo has a real rich, meaty 
caste,” she says, “Its tex- 
ture is a little like liver, Init 
it tastes a wliolc lot better/' 
Because buftalo has less 
marbling than beef it has 


sold in stores as far away as 
South Carolina. 

No rancher will ever use 
his buffalo c|uicc as com- 
pletely and inp;eniously as 
the Indians once did. But 
buffalo skulls and hides 
sell n early as well as the 
meat, now that ^Stuith- 
vvcsiern art has come back 
into vo|?:ue. A lar^^e bull 


Given these optimistic 
Facts, it's tempting to ask 
why there arc only 1 10,000 
buffalo in the I'.S. Why 
a re n ' t ra nc h e rs e ve rv \\ h e re 
trading rheir cattle in for 
buffalo? Quite simply, be- 
cause they're wild animals. 
No matter how much we 
trv' t() see them as livestock, 
buffalo d(jn't adapt tcj our 



Wm//m/f Wi/r///fr Refuge. fiar//esz^///e 


to be cooked slower and 
rarer to keep it tender. I'he 
tougher cuts of buffalo are 
generally ground up or, at 
the Kcn-Ada ranch, made 
into Great l^lains Buffah) 
Jerky. Smith's jerky may 
not be the authentic 
item — the term was coined 
for chc Plains Indians' 
habit of Jerking bundles tjf 
buffalo muscle into pro- 
gressively thinner strips 
and then drying them in 
the sun — but it comes in 
two flavors (hot and spicy 
or mesquite smoked) and is 


skull, bleached and boiled, 
can sell for $301). 11 ide 
prices depend on whether 
the buffalo was killed in 
the winter, when its fur was 
full and soft, or after a 
summer's shedding. Green 
summer hides sell for sixty- 
five dollars each, but a soft 
tanned winter hide can 
bring ten times as much. 
Although buffalo skin is 
generally less durable chan 
regular leather, the Justin 
Boot Ckimpany has man- 
aged to make boots <ujt of 
it that sell for around $130. 


needs: we adapt to theirs. A 
hull can jump six feet up 
from a standing position 
and run through a four- 
strand cattle fence as if it 
were tissue paper. I'o keep 
them from wandering off at 
their leisure, ranchers build 
fences five feet high and 
corrals as strong as stone 
walls. The Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge hires 
a helicopter every year to 
get its five hundred huflalo 
to its annual auction, 
(“Buffalo don't have much 
respect for horses,” says 


refuge manager Steve 
Smith.) Once corralled, the 
animals must be immobi- 
lized in squeeze chutes be- 
fore they can be handled; 
they're too quick and un- 
predictabie to trust. 'V\n old 
bull might ignore you the 
first nine times you walk 
up/' Smith says. “Bur the 
tenth time he'll throw you 

o\er his head/' 
z 

^ With the right equip- 
^ ment, a rancher can over- 
8 come most of a herd's wild 
g habits, but at least one trait 
is beyond the reach of 
techntjlogy: the buffalo's 
sexual cycle. While beef can 
be bred in any season, buf- 
falo bulls, like deer bucks, 
only rut once a season. 
Moreover, a buffalo cow 
can't bear calves until age 
three — a full year later than 
a beef cow. Together, these 
disadvantage.s make buffalo 
ranching a tricky proposi- 
tion, one from which even a 
salesman like Kenny Smith 
has trouble turning a profit. 
“We were looking Through 
rose-colorcd glasses in the 
beginning,” he admits, 
“d’hc economics haven't 
been vers^ good so far, but 
from here on out 1 think 
they're going to get better.'' 

Ask S m i th 's fc I low 
ranchers to imagine the 
perfect livestock animal, 
and they'd probably say it's 
as docile and prcKluetive as 
a cow and us hardy and fat- 
free as a buffalo. Down in 
Shawnee, there's a man 
who believes he's found 
just such an animal, but 
nobody wants to believe 
him. His name is John 
McDonald, and the animal 
he's talking about is part 
beef cow an d part buffalo— 
a beefalo. 
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Ten years ago, picmres 
of these odd, curJy-haired 
creatures were appearing 
everywhere. e a t y 
Beefalo: A Breed Apart” a 
headline an- 
nouneed in 1981. Gourmet 
magazine ran a three- page 
spread of beefalo recipes. 
“A flash in the pan,” 
Kenny Smith calls it, in 
retrospect. ”The calves 
were so big they killed 
their moihers at birth,” 
another man in the beef 
business speculates; “ster- 
ile as mules,” still another 
contends. 

McDonald has heard his 
share of such rumors since 
moving hack to his native 
Oklahoma from CJIalifornia, 
S u r V e y i n g his 1 60- a c re 
ranch — the same size as 
the parcels distributed to 
Oklahomans first home- 
steaders — he feels a bit 
like a pioneer, “I still chink 
beefalo is the meat of the 
future,” he says, “The only 
problem is convincing 
other ranchers of it.” 

Breeders solved the ste- 
rility problem in the early 
70s, after a hundred years 
of trying. By breeding ani- 
mals that were 3/8 buffalo 
and 5/8 bovine, they pro- 
duced fertile beefalo calves 
that retained the best 
qualities of both their lines. 
McDonald's beefalo are 
hardier, leaner, and faster- 
growing than his cattle, yet 
theyVe docile enough to 
keep in a four-strand fence, 
“'i'he best trait in the 
beefalo is their digestive 
system,” he says. “VVhile 
my cattle walk around and 
eat ()nly the tender shoots 
of Bermuda grass, the 
beefalo will cat anything. 
It'll be the coldest day of 


the winter, and they'll still 
be kicking around outside 
grazing, while my 
Limousins are huddled 
around the barn.” 

M c D o n a 1 d thinks 
beefalo castes as good as 
the best Black Angus, with 
a third as much fat and no 
growth hotniones. 'rhoiigh 
his beefalo prices average 
ten percent higher than 
those for beef, his beefalo 
sells easily — as does that of 
the fifteen other beefalo 
ranchers in Oklahoma. In 
Louisville, Kentucky, a 
staff of two runs the 
American Beefalo World 
Registry', %vaicing patiently 
for the meat of the future to 
catch on. “One of these 
days the market is going to 
break,” McDonald sighs. 
“Someday they'' re going to 
get it.” 

'I'o those who dream of 
restoring the prairie to its 
1 8th century grandeur, in 
any case, the meat of the 
future will never be a sub- 
stitute for buffalo. Beefalo 
may retain all the buffalo’s 
practical virtues, but they 
have none of the buffalo’s 
poetry — its shaggy dignity, 
its suprising speed on the 
open plain, its “hoarse 
bellowing,” as Parkman 
wrote, “like the ocean 
heating upon a distant 
coast.'’ Still, prosaic as 
beefalo may be, they do 
have an appropriateness 
about them. Rugged and 
prolific, sleek but resilient, 
beefalo fuse the personali- 
ties of the prairie past and 
present. "Phey might just 
be able to take our Great 
Plains experiment into the 
next century, carrying the 
buffalo's blood, however 
diluted, along with [hem.iH 


GETTING THERE 
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Oklahimm may not be the state with the most buff ah — that home falls 
to South Dakota^ where Kevin Costner filmed Dances Wirh Wblvcs^ — 
bui it doe$ lurve some of the most beaunfui^ intimaie areas in whkh to see 
them. 

At tbe Wifhita Mountains Wildlife Refujte noflhwest of Lawton, S25 
buffalo wander 59,000 miles along with hundreds of elk, deer, and 
hngfom cattle. Hecause the refuge has few fences, visitors can get within 
touching distance of the buffalo — at their own pent, .\ccordingto refuge 
manager Steve Smith, tourists are occasionally injuted when they come in 
too riose far pictures. 

More often, however, ids the buffalo who are injured h tourists 
driving the open range at night, hey er dark animals , " Smith says. 
*fheyll ahsodryont headlights until yotCtr almost upon them. ” 

To see an even larger herd of buffalo in an open range, you V/ have to 
wait a year or so until the Nature Conservamy's Tal/grass Prairie 
Preserve is up and running north of Pawhnska. Wirh 1,500 buffalo 
romping in their natuml environment, it should bean amazing sight. 
Less patient or adventurous tourists ran always find small herds to 
watch at the 3,600-arrr Woolaror refuge near Uatiksvilk or the Pawnee 
HU! Museum, half an hour northeast of Stillwater. 

Panksvilk mill host the summer ronferenre of members of the 
Ametiran liison Astiodathn Augut^t 6 to 8. Speakers, a buffalo trade 
show, and a tour of the Ken^Ada Ranch an planned. Tor information , 
call the Association office in Denver, (303} 292-2833. 

For buffalo meat: Country Cuts sUeat, south of Stillwater on .?.//. 
t77, .<:e/ls ground buffalo, roasts, and steaks. ('105} 312-5742. Hob Alien 
of the A-Bar-K Beefalo Fanns in Edrmmd takes orders for Ireefalo. 

Call (405) 34 td 578. 

The lichota House Re.Uaurant, north of Tahkquah on SJl. 10, 
specializes in buffalo steak. The steak house is open for dinner Monday to 
Saturday. (918} 458-0768. 
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^ Whafs the Jeaf with 
Oklahoma and country 


musk^ '"Oklahomans 
have soul and they are 
down to earth r^l 
people who are easy 
to relate to*^ 

— Dave Innis 


Restless Hcarc Gi^ Jennings, left; Ebve 
Itmis, cencen Paul Gregg, second from right. 


Singers, Songwriters, & Musicians 
& The Piace They Caii Home... 



flRAS^D 


J 7, r>jvjd Anthony, OKC, S,SW, front man for 
George Strait, wrote “YouVe Something 
Spcciar* 

9. Gene Autry, Sapulpa, S,SW, wrote 
“Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer” 

43. Mae Boren Ax to it. Idabcl, S\V. wrote 
'‘Heartbreak Hotef’ 

44. Hovt Axton, Idabel, S,SW, wrote “joy to 
the'World” 

12, Bobby Bamnett, Edmond, S, “Drink 
Canada Dry” 

5* Carl Belew, Salina, S, “Lonely Street” 
*4Z, Johnny Bond, Bnville, S,SW, WTOte 
‘"Tomorrow Never Comes” 

16. Gartb Brooks, Yukon, S,SW, “Friends in 
Low' R laces” 

18, 'I'om Brum ley, OKC, G, Buck Owen's 
Buckaroos 

19, He n s 0 n Ca rgi 1 1 , 0 KC, S, .SW, w'rtite “Ski p 
a Rope'^ 

7, Larry Collins, Tulsa, S\V, w'rotc “You Ye 
rhe Reason God Made Oklahoma” 

*2. Spade Cooley, Grand, S, “Shame on Yon” 
^13, Cow boy Copus, Muskogee, S, “Alabama,” 
“Sign, Sealed & Delivered" 

8, 'Vim Dubois, T ulsa, SW, wrote “Oklahoma 
Swing" 

38. Joe Diffle, Alma, S, “If the Devil Danced 
(In Empw Pockets!" 

20, Vince Gill, OKC. S,S\V,LG, “Pocket Full 
of Gold” 

34, Pa u 1 G regg. Alius, S,.S W, B G , Restless 
neart, “Wheels” 

3, Lee Hazelwood, Mannford, S,SW, wrote 
“Rebel Ronser” 

1. Da V id I n n is, Ba ri Ic s v i I Ic , S,SW, K B , 
Resdess Heart, "Til , Still He 
Loving You" 

,12, Wanda Jack s(m, Maud, S,SW, “In the 
Middle of a Heartaehe" 

24. Greg Jennings, Nieoma Park, ,S,SW,G, 
Restless Heart, “P’asi Movin' Train” 



‘"We pulled into this 
honky tonk where we 
were booked and we 
couldn't find a 
parking place. It was 
that way from the 
summer on/’ 

— Vince Gill 
On hk 1991 
bnakihrou^ 


LEGEND 

BG=bass guitar 
G=giiitar player 
KB=kcyboard 
LG ^ lead guitar 
RG-rhythm guitar 
S=singer 
SW-songwTiicr 
•=dcccased 



-^Reba McEndre 
On how her Oklahoma roots 
have contributed to her hng- 
runniag success 
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Gartti Brooks is oot roping; 
tile wind; Vince Giil has his 
pockets fnll of pid; and 
Reba still is Reha. There’s 
never been a better time to 
look at onr star stndded 
conntry music landscape. 

- Chuck Thompson. Robert Medley, 

Rhonda Shephard, researchers 


VAe !99t cmieert 

n OKC i&iis a Itigh poinf: 
"My dad was a farmer, 

>0 1 know how hard he 
md oibers have had co 
ivork. Felt great to give 
^mething back ” 

— Paul Gregg 
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"‘We grew up with 
country music so in- 
grained in our heads 
that if you have any 
talent at all youVe in a 
band somewhere along 
the line ” — Joe Diffee 
Oft thert &re SQ 
marty Oklahomans 
in NashviUe 


"I don^t think we're going 
anywhere. I think the 
crowds are coming over to 
country- Country music's 
in a great driving seat right f 
now.” — Garth Brooks 

On his historic topping of the 
Billboard aOmm chart with 
**Ropin* the Wimi" 



Zl. Wayne Kemp, OKC, S,SW, wrote '"Life 
Turned 1 icr That Way” 

29. Merle Kilgore, Chickasha, S\\\ wrote 
‘"Ring (jf Fire” 

25. Mel McDaniels, f Jhecocah, S, “Baby's Got 
Her Blue Jeans On” 

41. Re ba M e F m i re, St ri ngtf > wn, S, 
“Whoe\cf*s in New Fngland” 

in, Johnnv Marvin, Butler, ,SW. wrote “The 
C;irl 1 i-eft Behind” 

1 1. Frankie Marvin, Butler, G, “J’he fJene 
Autry Show” 

*33- Kddie Miller, Mangum, SW, wrote 
“Please Release Me” 

30. Jodie Miller, Blanchard, S, 1%5 Grammy, 
“Queen of the House” 

27. Roger Miller, Frick, S,SW, w-rote “King of 
the Road” 

5. Paici Page, Claremurc, S, “Tennessee 
Waltj^” 

35. Field Samson, l.aw^on, SW, w rote “Older 
Women” 

15. Eldon .Shamblin, Weatherford, RG, Bob 
Wills the Texas Playboys 

37. Jean Shepard. Pauls Valley, S, 

“Dear John” 

26. Cal .Smith, Sallbaw', S, “Drinking 
Champagne” 

4. Sammi Smith, Sand Springs, S, “I lelp Me 
Make it I’hrough the Night” 

*22, Gene .Sullivan, OKC, SW, vvmte “When 
My Blue Moon Turns to Gold Again” 

4U. Kay Starr, Dougherty , ,S, "Wheel of 
Fortune” 

23 . H a k " l"hi >m pson, O KC . S, Hra/os \'a I le y 
Boys. “.Six Pack to Cio” 

.39. Floyd 'I’iUman, Ryan, S, "Slippin’ 
round” 

36. Curtis Wayne, Lawton, S,S\V', wrote 
“Bigger Man 7'han Me” 

14. Jim ni V We bb, E I k Ci ty , S,S VV , w rote “ By 
theJ’imc I f»ec to Phoenix,” “Galveston'’ 

31 . Harlow Wilcox, Norman, .S,SW,G. wTOtc 
“Groovy Grubvvorm” 

28. .Shell Wooley, Kriek, S, “'Pen Beers .Ago” 

Country Music 
Handouts & Landmarks... 

H. Arbuckle Ballroom, south of Davis 

I. Cain’s Ballrocjm, Tulsa 

5- Jaeque's Family Hair Styling, 

Garth Brooks Shrine, Yukon 

6. Rhinestone Cowboy, OKC 

7. Rusty .Spur, Marlow 

2, J’ulsa City Limits, 4'ulsa 

,3, Tumbleweeds, Stillwater 

4, Willies, Stillwater, fJarth Brooks 

used t<) play here every Wednsday night. 


Junuury-I'ebriiary 1992 
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Murals In The Round 

The painted tipis of the Kiowa. 


T he IMains Indian tipi has 
heen called the best de- 
signed biiildingof all time. 
And with ^ood reason. It\ 
dilTieuIt to think t)f a better exam pie of 
form followin^^ functiom 
(hjmforeable^ vvelbvcntilated, and 
simple, a tipi requires neither screws 
nor bolts for assembly. It j^oes up or 
down quickly, it can be transported 
easily (tribes used do^s and travois 
before the arrival (>f horses), and a ^^t>od 
tipi's not only w'eathcrw'orthy but en- 
erj^y efficient, too. 

A tipi made of buffalo skins can 
withstand the strtjn^est winds Okla- 
homa delivers, the dampest spring on 
the (ireat [Mains, and the deepest 
snows to be found in Montana. Its sides 
rise to take advanta^^e of summer's 
cool inf' breezes; its cop flaps open to let 
s m o kc fit ) m a w i n tc r 's ca m pfi re c se a pc . 

A canvas tipi functions almost as vvxll 
as its rarer predecessor and, even bet- 
ter, can be had for as little as $575 
(nnpainted) or $1,000 (painted) from 
modern tipi makers like Dixon l^almcr 
of Anadarktj. Name a comparable 
lodf'inf' so affordable. M{>rc to the 
point, name one that can rival the sif'hr 
of a tipi crow ni Of' an Oklahoma hill. 

'Tipis have been faseinacinf; travelers 
and non-Indians since Coronado, rhe 
first white explorer of the (ireac Plains, 
came across erne in 1541. Pifty-eiftht 
years later^ Don Juan de Onace, an- 
other Spanish explorer, marveled at a 
buffalo skinned tipi so finely made that 
^''althtHjf'h it should rain bucketfuls, the 
rain w ill not pass throuf'h or stiffen the 
hide/' (C)iiatc’s serfreant major was so 
impressed he took (jne home.) 

Another three centuries passed, 
hcjwevcr, before anyone actually tried 
to study the tipi. By then, Indians were 



livinf^ in wooden houses on reserva- 
tions, reports Jtjhn (T Kwers, in his 
bo{>k, Marais in the Roand, Rain fed Tipis 
of the Kiowa and Kiowa-Apar/ie Indians, 
In fact, when James Mooney, a 
Smithsonian Institution cthnolofrisc, 
finally arrived in Anadarko in 1K91, 
s(jme argued he was twenty years loo 
late/The demise of the buffaltj in the 
1870s had erased m 
tribes' tipi traditions; 

N looney, how- 


Him-k- ^ 

Eared 7'//ii 
of Screaminil on 
High (Smithsonian Institution}. In the 
spring of iH69^ the government planted melon 
and font gardens for the Kiowa. 117/^7/ 
trdmnmi ate the new foods, an epidemk 
followed', some called it a plot designed to 
poison them with white man \s food. Se teaming 
on U igh fell sit k and went into a trance that 
lasted four days. On tm ahening, the war 
leader began to pmphesy and made this tipi, 
which some Itelieve foreshadows the day when 
i attfe would replace hnffaio o n the plains. 


ever, found the Kiowa In the western 
part of present-day Oklalumia to be an 
exception, 'Though buffalo skin tipis 
were rare, the Kiowa were still making 
tipis — only otic of canvas. 

One casualty of the change: the 
painted tipi. Only one was still in use. 

Still, painted tipis — even in their 
heyday — ^were never ubiquitous, it 
ccjuld take thirty men one full day to 
paint a tipi (the painting was always 
done by men), and most tipis had to be 
renewed each year because exposure tt) 
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Kiowa Underwater- 
Monster Tipi, above. The 
Zemoguani of Kiowa 

MYTHOLOGY, WAS BELIEVED 
TO FREQUENT DEEP WATER 
CAVERNS. The horned fish 
WAS SAJD TO SEIZE AND KILL 
UNLUCKY SWIMMERS AND 
THEN WEAR THEIR SCALPS 
UPON ITS HORNS. 



Bear Tjpi of Chief White 

Man (SKfiTHSONiAN iNsmu- 
TION). a bear POSITIONED 
LIKE THIS APPEARED TO LONE 

Chief in a dream and told 
HIM, ''Make this 
TIPI AND I 
SHALL 
ALWAYS 
HOLD YOU 

UP.'' Strict 

RULES APPLIED TO 

ITS use: Only 

FAMILY MEMBERS COULD 
SLEEP IN IT, AND OLD COVER- 
INGS WERE NOT TO BE BURNED 
BUT STAKED ON THE PLAINS 
AND ABANDONED WITH THE 
HEAD OF THE BEAR POINTING 
TOWARD THE RISING SUN. 


J aiv iia r> ~ P'c bru 51 ry 1^92 
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LITTLE BLUFF S TIPI 



WITH BATTLE PIC- 
TURES. Mooney con- 
sidered THIS TIPI TO BE THE 
LAST PAINTED TIPI OF THE 

Kiowa. A Cheyenne chief 
GAVE IT TO Kiowa chief 
Little Bluff five years 

AFTER THE TWO TRIBES 
MADE PEACE- ThE RIGHT OF 
RENEWAL PASSED FROM THE 
CHIEF TO HIS NEPHEW, 


TO HIS 
NEPHEW'S 
SON. 

These yellow 

STRIPES WERE ON THE 
ORIGINAL tipi; LiTTLE 

Bluff added the black 

STRIPES TO REPRESENT EACH 
WAR PARTY HE HAD LED 
THAT HAD REAPED ENEMY 
SCALPS WITHOUT ANY LOSS 
TO HIS OWN MEN. 


Oim k WAKUJORs Annin 



rHi: l OMAHAVVKS ANn 

LANCES. The circi c 


PICTURE VARIED FROM YEAR 


COMMEMORATED A SINGLE 


WARRIOR DEFENDING HIM 


SELF FROM A LARGE RING OF 
ENEMIES. One or two 


HORSE-MOUNTED FIGURES 


WERE ALWAYS PAINTED ON 


WERE THE 


TRIUMPHS OF 


OTHER TRIBAL 


HEROES. 

It took fourteen 


BUFFALO COW SKINS — ONE 


OR TWO MORE THAN THE 
ORDINARY Kiowa tipi — to 


MAKE THE COVERING. 

Nonetheless, Little 
Bluff renewed the tipi 
EVERY YEAR USING HIDES 
PROCURED IN THE SUMMER 


HUNT. 




Black-Striped Tipi of 
Beaver Cap* The first 

KNOWM OWNER OF THIS TIPI, 
WHICH DATES FROM THE 
EARLY 1800s, WAS THE HOLY 
MAN Beaver Cap* This 

MODEL WAS MADE UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF BlACK-StRIPED 

Tipi Man II, who was still 
LIVING IN 1904* Men 
SOMETIMES BECAME SO 


CLOSELY ASSOCIATED WITH A 
TIPI THAT THEY TOOK THE 
tipi's NAME* 

Tipis generally come in 

ONE OF FOUR PATTERNS: A 
SOLID BACKGROUND WITH 
COLOR ACCENTS, LIKE BeAR 

Tipi; three horizontal 

BANDS, WITH THE NARROWER 
TOP and BOTTOM BANDS IN 
DARK COLOR AND A LARGE 
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LIGHT CENTER BAND, LIKE 

Black-Eared Tin; a series 

OF PARALLEL, HORIZONTAL 
STRIPES COVERING THE TIPI 
FROM ITS BASE TO ITS TOP, 

LIKE THE Black-Striped Tipi; 
OR A pattern that DIVIDED 
THE TIPI INTO TWO EQUAL 
SEGMENTS, LIKE THE BaTTLE 

TlPi. 


wind and rain disc(jlorcd their desij^ns* 

As a result, painted tipis were the do- 
main of tribal leaders— chiefs, leaders 
of war parties, and medicine men — 
who usually obtained their tipi designs 
from v isions or dreams. 

A design, like an heirloom, was con- 
sidered to be family property. ‘‘Mem- 
bers w'cre reluctant to let a design be 
given outside the family,’' explains 
Ewers, “for fear that death or some 
other misfortune would be visited 
upon them/’ 

To Mooney, the painted tipis of the 
Kiowa were heraldry’ comparable to a 
family coat of arms — a way to accu- 
rately trace genealogies, says Candace 
Green, a specialist in 
North American ethnol- g 
ogy for the Smithso- § 
nian's National Mu- ^ 
scum of Natural History' | 
in Washington, D.C, g 

Mooney spent chir- % 
teen years collecting tipi ^ 
designs, then dating the 
origin, transfers of own- 
ership, and last use of 
each painted tipi, (Some 
of his finds dace to the , , ■ 

1830s.) No such pre- ^ 

cisdy dated historical 

record of painted tipis can be found for 

any other tribe, "says Ew'crs. 

In the end, Mooney had Kiowa art- 
ists in Anadarko — under the watchful 
eyes of those w'ho had the right to re- 
new' a tipi design — use his research to 
make thirty-one miniature buckskin 
models for the Smithsonian. 

The models (each about twenty-six 
inches tall) were first displayed at the 
1893 World’s Fair in Chicago; they 
spoke of Indian culture so directly to 
the w'orld that Mooney cook the entire 
collection to the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in 1904 in St, Ltmis. T'oday, 
a guide to the tipis — and the Kiowa 
Collection — is being written by the 
Smithsonian, so that wdiat the tipis 
have to say about the Kiowa can be 
understood by those who remain. 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 
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Saddlemaker T.R. Lessor isn’t aiming towards fame« 
and he’s sure not in it for the money. He makes 
saddles for himself, his neighbors, and friends. 


By Stephen Berg 
Photographs by Dave Crenshaw 



R. Lessor doesn't get much work done on 'I’uesdays, but he doesn’t really 

mind. Fucsday is the day of the weekly livestock sale in Mangiim, and as a 
rule several of Lessor's friends and neighbors gather in his cramped, dimly 
lit saddle shop to whittle, spit, and trade tall tales. The saddle shop^ they 
will tell yoii^ is more than just the place where Lessor crafts his renowned, 
custom-made saddles. “It's not like a plumbin’ shop or an electrical shop 
or somethin’ like chat,” explains J. l.owell, a retired deputy sheriff who 
has chased down his share of runaway cattle. “Among a group of pc«>plc that make 
their living working cattle and horses^ it’s also a social place.” 

Saddlemaking is part of a w’hole w'ay of life largely forgotten outside towns like 
Mangym. Inside its borders, however, a saddlemaker is as vital as a good auto 
mechanic would be in Lawton or LI Reno. People still ride horses on the city 
streets in this lonesome corner of the rugged southwestern Oklahoma plains. 
Lessor’s saddlery sits down the street from the Old Greer County Museum in 
a row' of mostly abandoned stores with dingy, plate glass window's. An old screen 
door w'ith squeaky hinges and a tired spring pulls shut w'lth a resounding thwack 
and a friendly tw'ang. 

The saddlery features the sort of ordered chaos that characterizes most one* 
person repair shops. From his perch atop a stool, Lessor hunches over a mammoth, 
ci uttered w'orktable that dominates the front of the musty shop. A col lection of 
saddles sit in a heap on the floor. The walls are lined with shelves that sag slightly 
under the weight of dozens of boots and a jumble of foreign*looking tools. 

Much of the rest of the space in the narrow shop is devoted to a mishmash of 
old folding chairs so visitors can cake a load off. As dusk settles over the towm on 


Cawmg ihe fhra! yenders^' oft fhh made far Cnmdi Adams, Lessor doidded the seventy 

iionrs he puis inio making each saddle. 
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101 Wild West 
Show Saddle 

When the 10 ! Ranch fell on 
hard times, oH baron Frank 
PhiUips loaned money to Zack 
Miller, against which he kept two 
saddles Clike a pawn shop. " a 
Woolaroc curator says) including 
this show saddle. This saddle was 
made for Joe Miller by S.D. Myres 
of Sweetwater, Texas, and 
trimmed in gold and silver Two 
identical saddles were made one 
studded with real diamonds and 
rubies and another with faux 
gems, for actual use In the shows. 
(This one has gkcss gems, ) 
The second .saddle was made of 
buffalo hide; both are on display 
at the Woolaroc Museum, 
near Barllesville, 
Other notable saddles at 
Wootarac: one from Tom Mix, 
one used by out taw Henry Wells, 
and a saddle used by Teddy 
Rooseuell at a Rough Riders 
reunion in Oklahoma. 


ihk December e\ a chill creeps alon.^ the cimercte floor, and the cfKvboys 

^athcrartiund a space hearer that gloves dimly like the dyinL' embers of a campfire. 
"'it's a place \shere ]>eople nicer each other/' l^owell says of the shtvp. “It’s not 
often you'll find (me [hat'll even ha\e a phone in it.” 

indeed, there is no phone in Lessor's shop. 1 Ic's never advertised his ser\ ices 
either. 'I'he wxsrkin^r ctnvbtws and ranchers wht> tmy liis saddles know where to 
find him. 

Lessor's visitors wcarchaiis aiul spurs/i'hcir botJts and clothes are soiled with 
dirt, and their hands and faces are tanned and rtmgh from years of hard work, not 
unlike the old saddles that sic in this shop. "'Most people that ride mine just want 
to ride a ^tjod saddle, 'cause that's the w ay they make their li\ in',” Lessor says, 
'i don't care anything; about building one for somebody to hang up and look at/’ 

Some say saddlemakers can be a rather cantankerous breed. Ivcssor, how ever, 
is simply soft-spoken, lie looks a little like the actor in the Quaker Outs com- 
mercials w ith liis moustache, glasses, and fjalding fiate. though not especially 
tall, he's solidly built with big, powerful-looking hands, 1 1 is solemn exterior masks 
a w ry sense of humor. Ciood-natured liarbs are exchanged freely among the men, 
w ith i .essor dispensing his fair share. 

''What kimi td’ a man rides a' I'. R. I .ressor saddle?” asks l^ill Bird well, l>eginning 
a favorite Joke around the shop. 

”A patient one!” he nnirs, 

.Saddle making is not an endeavor for the impatient, he he sad die maker or saddle 
buyer. Nionths may pass from the time someone orders a saddle to the moment 
w hen he actually throws it over hts horse. Clrcg Cjilliam, a local rancher, is w airing 
for his first saddle from Lessor. So far, a bare tree, or framework, is all that sits on 
the stantl in l^ess<jr's shop. *i le'.s kinda itehin' to sit on it,” Lessor remarks, with 
a slow grim 

Lessi^r's trade is by turns rewarding and maddening, "I build 'em because 1 
enjoy it and los e it,” lie says, I lowcver, as witli any art, saddles test the where- 
w itival of their maker. "It can get pretty aggravatin' from time to time," he mutters. 

I'hcre's tlays w hen ntithin’ goes right.” 

1 ,cssor approaches each saddle with painstaking eoncentration. “\bii pm a little 
l>ic of yourself in every one of em,” he says. “I'\ e gotta get my mind right before 
I even touch it.” 

I .essor starts with some kind of softwood, often cotton woi^d, for the tree. 1 hen 
he rough cuts the oversized pieces of Icatlier that later will form the saddle and 
wets them to make them liable. “,Some times, I put it in my bathtub,” he says, 

smiling. 

I’hcn, like a sculptor, Lessor 
mokis each piece to the tree, trim- 
ming away the excess hide bit In 
bit. I >essor repeats the process until 
each piece is shaped to pertection, 
“All this stuff eomes off and goes 
back on a few times,” he says. 
Lessor oils the pieces as he goes 
along, because some parts of the 
saddle are inaccessible once it's 
finished. W hen he's satisfied. Les- 
sor fixes everything in place w ith 
nails, glue, orrhreatL [ inally, he hand sews the wool lining on the underbelly. 

W hen customers ask Lessor to carve intricate designs, like poinsettias, sun- 
fiow ers, or fronds into the leather, he tailors the designs to their speeifieatitms. 



;i Arms / /Mr/nss, \Ldt/r Lcssw's se/d. 
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Lfssor hi f/if e/ifh sftigts of mrtkhiii a smidk: iit-hi^ an urn Ht pmr n! imlhtr ftir thr x / y/a 


i.lruv\ my own pLittcrns/* Lessor suy^». ""When I draw fine patrern, I chrtivv it 
away. W hen a man pays fora handmade saddle, itou^^lua be handmade.” 
f lis saddle prices ran^c thmi rwehe lumdred to fifteen hundred dollars, but 
I.essor isn't getting rich buildin^saddlcs. Actual I y. it's boot repair that, as he puts 
it. keeps the door open, “'I'hcre's a lt>t of other things to do and make mr^rc 
money." I x\sor says. A larji^e part of the selling price o\' the saddle "t»es to pay 
f(»r materials. hAery part of the saddles is eustt>m-made, ineludint; the ha^d^^a^e. 
\s hieh Lcssttr has made by a spiimiaker in l exas. 

'[ o CO \s boys, I lessor's saddles are n tjrch every penny. On any f^iven day, any 
one t)f the ranchers assembled in Lessor's sho]> mi^^ht have his satidle on one 
end of a rope and an ani^ry, thmisand^poiind bull on the <ither. ‘"If he dt>esn't 
build this ri^hr, hceotdd ^ct this man killed tner here," I^owell says, pointing to 
a friend sitting nearby. 

"If yon to eateh something or do something in a satldle that requires the 
most stren,£tth you can ^et out of it, you'd like to kno\\ thiit sornelaotly's put it 
tottether other than an assembly line,” Hirdwell adtis, "(>ryt>u mi^^ht ^er the tree 
hrf^kcout frtmi under you and t^ct ymirsdf hurt or erippletl 
"It's nut just the man that's irnoKeti in it,” bird\\cll explains, ""Y'see, you can 


Saddlemaking 
is part of a whole 
way of life largely 
forgotten outside 
towns like Mangum. 
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Worldly Saddles 

This western stock saddle, made 
by Brydon Brothers of Los Angeles 
and trimmed with silver and 
diamond inlays, was a gift to Will 
Rogers from Fred Stone, a friend 
and fellow actor. 
Saddles were a passion of 
Rogers, and he collected them as 
he traveled around the world. 
Among the dozen on display at the 
Will Rogers Memorial in 
Claremore are saddles from 
France, Chile, Mexico, Argentina, 
and Nicaragua. 
The oldest saddle in the 
collection is Mongolian and dates 
back from the fifth century, when 
Attila the Hun invaded Europe 
with men on horseback. 



buy a saddle that looks good off the rack, and if the bars aren’t right, it’ll eat up 
a horse’s back, h irst thing you know, you’ve got a horse you can’t use.” 

I.essor has spent his life actpiiring the knowlege he puts into his saddlemaking. 
Born in Mangum, he logged a good many hours as a boy hanging around the town’s 
saddle shops. After high school, his mother sent him away to college in Stillw ater 
at w hat was then Oklahoma A&M. (“Well, I was supposed to be going to college, 
but it didn’t take.”) M'here, I^essor roomed with another young man who just 
happened to have a knack for building saddles. It was I.essor’s official intro- 
duction to the trade. 

I^essor has put in years of unofficial research roaming the plains of 'Texas and 
New Mexico, riding horses and roping cattle. “I don’t feel like a man can build 
a saddle satisfactorily until he's ridden one a lot of miles,” Lessor says. “I’ve ridden 
one far enough that if a man’ll tell me w hat he’s gonna do out of a saddle, how he 
wants it to ride, and this, that, and the other, I can pretty well .satisfy him.” 
Four years ago, I.essor returned to Mangum and opened his shop. “I’ve sold 
more saddles around here than I ever thought I’d sell.” 

And he still hangs around saddle shops himself. A saddlemakcr in Paducah, 
'Texas, almost ninety years old now, drew out the pattern I xssor uses for the front 
rigging of his saddles. “I always learn something from him,” Lessor says. 

Still, these cowboys agree that saddlemaking, as they know' it, is fast becom- 
ing a dying art, because, they joke grimly, their way of life is fast becoming a 
dying art. 


.V 
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Lessor dhyes his rime he /if/fZ sil/ifj^ ifi s/er/e/ies. ffes/if/goes out *V/r/v worknt\^^ 
ruundiug up or rereiviug rank. From kft, Iliil HirriweiL Carrol! iXrimns, and Jasou Hirdwrii 


"'Mdsc ffilks can't j^athcr enough land to make enough money to make a liv- 
ing, so they're in to%vn working a nine-to-fivc,” tiilliam explains. 

"The men share a bond forged in the tires of economic hardship and tradition, 
[xssor gestures toward one wall of his shop alm(>st et)mpletely covered with 
photographs, ddicy show varitms outings, part of what the men in this shop call 
“nciglihcjring.” There arc pictures of cowboys roping cattle, sitting tall in the 
saddle, and napping around campsites. “'That's our whole life up there," l.cssor 
says* 

Hut if it is a threatened lifestyle, l^essor is con vi need some of it, like the saddle 
shop, will endure. “'There'll be some other kid crazy enough to like it," he pre- 
dicts. 

I Its wtjrds hang in the air as he contemplates a bare saddle tree — getting his 
mind right before he “hangs leather” on it. “I try to build every one just a little 
better than the last one," Lessor says. “If 1 ever build a perfect saddle, it'll be 
the last one I ever make." 

Stephru Berg h puidk infnrmnfton offner for the state treasurer. Dave Cmtslnm is 
assistant photo editor for ' T u I s a ' T r i b u n e. 

T.R. t ASsoCs saddkn is a! lit 1 1'. Jefferson iu Matt gum. Irssor keeps ""pretty regutar" 
houn^fmm seven and eight in the morning to four in the afternoon Monefay through Saturday. 



Rodeo Glitz 

This saddle, made by Edward 
EohVm of Hollywood, with a 
snakeskin skirt and decorated with 
foarteen-carat gold steer heads 
studded with ruby eyes, belonged 
to rodeo prortmter Tex Austin. The 
showy Austin produced the first 
World Championship Rodeo in 
Madison Square Garden in 1922 
and put on a rodeo ^"pageanC in 
London in 1924. 

This is a western stock saddle. 
The stock saddle 's basic de.sign 
originated in Spain and was used 
by Mexican uaqueros, who 
inlroduced it to Texas cowboys. 
The saddle is one of two hundred 
in the coilection of the Cowboy 
Hall of Fame in Oklahonia City. 

Other celebrity saddles include 
ones used by Johnnie lee Wills. 
Gary Cooper, Gene Auhy, and 
Stim Pickens. 
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When you’re looking for the cold stuff. 

By Barbara Palmer 
Illustrations by Tim Jesself 


There it was, wedged between “Skids” and 
“Skiing Instruetion” in the Oklahoma City yel- 
low pages. “Monareh Ski Resort,” the ad read. “1 
Powder Plaee, Garfield Co.” 

A ski resort in Garfield County.^ 

Monarch Ski Resort is in Garfield, Colorado, I 
soon realized, and the improbable image of ski- 
ing down the slopes of Oklahoma hills melted 
away. 'The relative lack of mountains, ice, and 
snow in Oklahoma makes the term “winter 
sports” somewhat. ..irrelevant. Once or twice a 
year, there may be enough snow for impromptu 
eross-eountry skiing or a trip on skates around a 
shallow pond, but you can’t count on it. 

Here are some dependably frozen exceptions: 
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Go Figure 

Skating in circles in Tulsa 

O kbihoniii luis exactly two ice skiuin^^; rinks, 
one in 'rulsa and one in Oklahoma City, 
and they mirror every stereotype per- 
petuated ab()Lit the state's two lar^^cst cities* 

In 'Til Isa, d'hc Ice at Williams (Center is in the 
center of three levels of upscale shops of a downtown 
shopping center* Spectators can buy a piece of 
cheesecake and a cup td' coffee at one of the res- 
mu rants clustered around the rink, then sit ami watch 
a stream of skaters pass* In the center, a knot of ae~ 
conaplished skaters practices figure eights and spins* 
I'he Hgure skaters are there practicing most days, 
because, fr^r an area where the weather rarely stays 
cold enough to freeze even a farm pond reliably, 
d’ulsa is something of a hotbed of tlgiire skating. 
Serif nis competitors practice at the rink beginning at 
5:30 a.m., six days a week. The practice has paid tjff: 
last November, twelve 'Tulsa skaters traveled to 
Colorado for a nine-state pre -Olympic cfimpetition. 
'I hree advanced to a t\N enry-tvvo state midwestern 
competition, the last strip before nationals. 

'The dhdsa l‘dgure Skating Club was organized 
more than fifty years ago, back when the only rink 
in town was the Coliseum at the Tulsa fairgrounds, 
'The club currently has 1 20 or so members, including 
two precision skating teams, who practice weekly at 
the Williams Center rink* Members range in age from 
four CO sixty, hmch spring, the teams put on an ice 
show during "Tulsa s Mayfest arts festival. 

A skating school with four pros and an impressive 
schedule of lessons operates at 'The Ice, teaching 
beginners the basics of skating and more advanced 
students to jump and turn. (One of the first lessons 
is how to fall down.) 

Lisa Swenning, director of the skating school, 
comes from a family where every member makes a 
living fin the ice. Her parents both teach skating 
lessons, her sister is a skating director at a C]oiorado 
rink, and her brother travels with the Jee ("apades. 
Swenning has skated at iee rinks all over the efiunrry, 
but the lee at Williams Cknter is her favorite. “It's 
warm. This is a malC' 

T//r \Vi//mms opeti for 

afiermmfi ark every eve step! Snnkay ami Monday. 
Admissiort ts $SSi\ whUf Imiudes skate rental. On 
.Monday nijr/as from 5: 1 5 to 6:45, the Ttdsa SkathigClnh 


rents the rink to prartke. / he predshn teams prat Ure from 
6:45 to 7:45 those nights. 

The ire Is on the /omo'/nrl of the Wifliams Center Fo- 
nwi, hetmren Honfder and Clndnnatl on First Street in 
lldsa. For infonnatiofK rail i9t 8} 5H5-}^86. 


Hockey Holdouts 

Flying pucks in Oklahoma City 

T en years ago, when the Star Arena in down- 
town Oklahoma City closed down, Bobby 
Burkett faced the prospect of a winter with- 
out hockey ffir the first time since he was eleven years 
old, l ie had grown up playing at the Star .Arena and 
watching the Oklahoma (bty Blazers play at the 
fairgrounds, The 24-year-t)id Burkett and four other 
friends were sitting around one night, con tern plat- 
ing a hockey less future, when one of them suggested 
the Hve friends retjpen the aremi. Btjlibv Burkett was 
suddenly in the ice arena business, 

'The revived Star. Arena was a modified roller rink, 
and Burkett soon became dissatisfied with it. It took 
him four years lu put together the finaneing, but in 
1989, lUirketr opened the Iceland Sports Centre in 
a cavernous, brtnvri metal building that Burkett 
agrees isn't much to look at. '*lt's mn the biggest or 
the faiieiest, but the quality (of the ice! is tops,'' 

I loekey is a great sport, say Burkett, partly because 
‘Noli don’t have to be a fantastic athlete to be a gfiod 
player. You can be fivc-feer rive-inebes and 150 
pounds, or six-feet five-inches and 270 pfuiruls. 
'There's the excitement of the fast skating and the 
pucks flying on the ice. It's a team sport, more than 
a lot of other sports, hut it's an individual sport, too." 

'Thar streak of individualism is apparent as the 
teams gather on the ice hcff)re a game. I'hcy dribble 
out, by themselves nt in pairs. 'There are no team 
uniforms in Division I, just team colors that players 
interpret loosely, wearing I larrford \\'halers jerseys, 
backwards ball caps, and baggy sw eats. 

.A dozen teams make up the adult hockey league 
at the iee arena; four in the competitive Division I, 
eight more in Divisif>n 11* Kxperienced hfiekey 
players- — many v\ ho played college in minor leagtie 
hockey — and a few ex-National I loekey l^eague 
players who settled in Oklahoma Caty after the 
Blazers left town populate Division I. 

Each team begins the season (there are three a 
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yciir) wich five procectcd players, then drafts ocher 
ream members from a pool of the remaining players, 
Burkett used to sit down and make up the team 
rosters himself, but stopped so that he didn’t e the 
impression that the guy who owned the rink was 
putting all the best players on his team. d1ie hcjttom- 
ranked team from the previous league play-off gets 
the first pick. 

The teams play once a w'cek. Tfrcre arc games on 
Sunday from 4:30 to U:00 pjii, and on Monday 
evening, public is welcome to come out and 
watch. ‘'Every time those guys go out there, it’s like 
they’re playing Stanley Cup hockey,” says lUirkett. 

The rink is also home to the only junior hockey 
league in the state. The eighty or so players who 
make up the Central Okiahfuna Junior f Jockey 
l.cagtie arc grouped into divisions with feisty names: 
the Mites, Squirts, Pcewees, and Bantams. 

7^^ kekmd Sporfs Cenire is upen for puhlk skating wety 
afternoon, in ike evenings Thursday to Saturday, and on 
Tuesday. Admission is $4.25 for adults and $3.25 for 
(hi id ten under twelve yean. Skate rental is $!. 00. 

Iceland Sports Centre is at 3200 N. Rockv-ell, Bethany, 
(405) 789-4000. 


Frozen Fish 

Breaking the ice in the Panhandle 

I n the Panhandle, arctic blue northers come as 
regularly as Christmas, and each year by the 
second or third wave, the surface of Lake C’arl 
Etiing at Black Mesa State J^ark is a six-inch-deep 
layer of ice. Then come the ice fishermen, ‘if yoirre 
a fisherman, you fish in any kind of weather,” says 
Willard Randall, a park employee — and a fisherman. 

Randall fishes after he gets off work, often driving 
the tw'cnty miles from Boise City, where he lives, m 
the lake to fish on his days off. Bui the dedication of 
ice fishermen causes even Randall to wonder, “I’ve 
seen them out there ice fishing when it is snowing 
right straight down.” 

4 he dedicated come wearing insulated coveralls, 
carrying axes and shovels and folding chairs along 
with rods and bait. 'The fishermen break a hole in the 
icc anywhere from five to fifty feet from the shore, 
depending on the thickness of the ice, then gather 
around the hole to fish. Lake f^arl Etling is a small, 
shallow lake, and the icc layer sometimes is two or 


three feet deep, Randall says, 

I ce fi s h i n g h as go t tc n c v c n m o re p< j p u I a r s i n ee the 
state wildlife department began stocking trout in the 
lake, hVom No%'cmbcr through March, b4,().s() trout 
arc poured into the lake. ' Hun’s a lot of fish, says 
Randall, and nobody seems to have much trouble 
catching tlicm, 

“I did sec one fellow that didn't cut his lu>lc big 
enough, f le caught a four- or five-pound trout and 
had an awful time getting that fish out.” 



In addition to an ()kdahoma fishing license ($1025 a 
year), fishermen must huy a trout license ($7. 75), avail- 
aide at the park. Black .Mesa State Park is 23 miles 
northwe.^t of Bohe City, in the Panhandle, on SJL 325. 
(405) 426-2222. 

Climate Control 

For those who like thetr fishing without die chill, 
enclosed and heated fishing docks can be found at 
dozens lakes around the state. 

C]ecillc Bales <jf the f ftand l.ake Association thinks 
a pair of fishing buddies installed the world’s first 
elimate-controlled fishing dock at Grand [.rake in the 
1950s. I^loyd l^ong and Sam Williams installed 
benches around a central well, added a pot-bdlied 
sttjve (and an air conditioner, for summeri and en- 
closed the dock. ”A better fish trap,” Bales called it. 

Enclosed fishing docks have spread across the 
state, A remodeled 2,600-st|uare-fo<it dock with four 
wells fjpens this winter at Lake rexoma. "Fhe Do- 
nut h'ishing Arena (named not \ot fishermen’s snacks 
but for the original configuration of the fishing well) 
offers not only protection from the elements but a 
concession stand and televisions. 

The fishing arena is on SJl. 70, hetween Durant and 
Kingsto n, at the west end of R onset rlt B ridge. Fees a/ e $4 
far six hours or $6 for tmrri/y four hours of fBhing. ® 
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THE BROTHERS HILLERMAN 



BARNEY AND TONY TOGETHER 


By Robert R* Mercer 
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arp 

J. hts is not the 
first time we have 
col I a bora ced, " F^arney 
Hi Herman once ob- 
served when asked 
about HUlerman Countn^ 
the new book that com- 
bines his photographs 
with the words of his 
younger brother, best- 
selling mystery writer 
'r<my Hilierman, “We 
built a lot of fence to- 
gether when we were 
kids/' 

W ell put, older 

brtjther. 

“We always had our own way of 
doing things/' Tony added, “but we 
aKvays got along.” 


HttLERMAN 




Through the years, 
Barney Hillerman shot 
many of the photographs 
of Tony Hillerman that 
grace the author's botiks 
and b o ok j a c k e t s , 
Hillerman Country^ how- 
ever, was the kind of 
project Barney had only 
dreamt about, 'The book 
explores in big, glossy 
color pictures and essay- 
like text the landscape in 
which Tony Hillerman 
sets his aw'ard-vvinning 

mysteries, the Southwest 

environs of Navajo po- 
licemen Jim Chec and joe Leaphorn. 

Ultimately, how'cver, the production 
of the book explored another Hillerman 



Haruey furnished phoin- 
graphs, mid Tou)\ 66, myae 
the text far the imok 
\ lillerman C'uuntr>\ 


Harney (left) and Tmiy Hdknnmi 
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councry^ the cerriiin between two brothers grow'n old. (Jne a fann>ns wTitcr, a htiiisehold name. The 
other, a relative unknown, a man unto himself. 

It would be their last fenee. 

T^he Hillerntan brothers were born of German extraction in Pottawatomie County, I hey left the 
family farm to serv^e in Kurope in World War 1 1 — Barney as a glider mechanic, Pony as a mortar ^;un- 
her. 'Tony returned home with a Silver Star, Bronze Star, and Purple Heart, But when Tony was 
wounded in France and removed to Kngland, it was Barney w'ho went AWOL from I*' ranee to visit his 
brother in the hospicak 'Pony was evacuated to the I Ini ted States only hours before Barney reached 
the hospital. 

After the war, both men f^raduated from the University of Oklahoma: Barney in geology, T on y in 
journalism, Barney chose his major because geologists ‘*all drove big ears and had good-looking w ives,” 
but he became a self-empUwed photographer because he loved the graven image more than money, 
d'hough Barney and his wafe, Irene, put three children 
through college, they were never able to afford a trip to visit | 
one son on the Notre Dame campus, even for his gradua- ^ 
tion. “1 can't recall ever regretting it," Barney said of his j 
career choice. ‘M have regretted at times business not be- | 
ing better," I 

Tony, on the other hand, followed a path as straight as 
the crow flies: political reporter at the Oklahoma capitol, 
newspaper cdittir, college professor, and, finally, author. 

Money didn't factor into his choices, either, even when it 
came to waiting his first novel, “'The advance was only 
$3,500,” he pointed out. '*d"he important thing w^as that it 
had been aecepted, 'Fhe goal- — to be published.” 

Family and the Catholic church were the foundations on 
which Tony built his life. The same held true for Barney, 

[Respite such fundamental similarities, however, Tony and 
Barney always traveled different highways, Barney settled 
in Oklahoma City; d ony, in Albut)uerL)ue. Other differ- 
ences between the brothers were pronounced enough that 
d'ony Hillerman alw'ays said, “I could never work closely 
with Barney.” 

Barney Hillerman liked a full night’s sleep and a large 
breakfast before setting out to do anything. He would drive 
a liundrcd miles to see if someone was home rather chan 
telephone, Tony, on the other hand, likes to make ap- 
pointments and, preferably, arrive early. He says their fa- 
ther taught them *^being late was discouneous.„arrogant,” 

Yet he admits impatience more often than good manners 
is what makes him an early bird. 

Barney learned photography at a time wOicn it was an off- 
th e-shoulder act. Ac the age of sixty -eight, he still used a 
practiced eye rather chan a light meter, a steady hand in- 
stead of a tripod, lYjny at the age of sixty-six does extensive research for his books and whites his novels 
with a highw'ay map mounted over his computer to keep his characters from getting lost, Barney al- 
w'ays took die road less traveled, not earing whether it appeared on anyone's map, Barney appeared to 
amble through an area, nonchalantly selecting an angle, shooting a frame, maybe two, then packing 
his camera back in his IVoopcn Inspections of his color negatives rarely hinted at the lush prints they 
would ultimately produce. 

Where Barney was spontaneous, 'Tony is predictable. He wTites tw'o hours in the morning, two hours 
after lunch, and ew'o hours in the evening. He cannot wTite more than two paragraphs without revis- 
ing, 'There is a hint of his older brother, however, in the fact that he keeps neither a journal nor w rites 



i jgktniHg photm like ihh, mar Tahlrquah mik a minimum af 
eqttipmeni^ kd a amorkerm mil Ihmm of ihe hifk 'mt people God 

ever put on this earth. ” Harney mu Id always find a parking space ^ too. 
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using an outline (''writing tt> an outline results in a wooden story'"). Instead^ after composing the ston 
in his head, he simply begins* Mayl>e the wanderings of his older hrfirher have innueneed him monj 
than he knows, because 'I’ony also says he rarely objects if one of his characters takes its own dirccj 
tion. ' 

The productitm HUiermau (hitnin\ though a photo book* used 'Tony Hi)lcrman"s usual process 
(jf discovery. Ten years in the making, it was sparked by a kicehen table discussinn between Barnev 
and 'I’ony. ICvcnntally, Tony sprang the idea on his editor while hailing a cab on the sidewalks oi 
N e w Y( > r k * /\ ft e r t h c g ree n I i gh t vv-a s given, 1 o n y a p p n la e h e tl the bf n > k as he a p p r( >ac h e d a n > n evi 
liook. 'Hie wild card in the prtrject was not a strong-minded character this time, but Barney. KvenuH 
ally a pattern developed: d ony suggesting a destination, knowing Barney would never really get there: 
Barney discovering more interesting roads en route, knowing Tony would, 
u prefer the more original images in the end. As the tone of the book bccamej 
S apparent, the publisher increased its size* In September, having surv ived al 
^ complete publishing cycle, Barney I lillerman said he was ready to do it again, 

® T^onv i lillerman believes his older brother was the "most tdiristian person 
I \ e ever known,” a man always ready m give somebody a break — even if chatj 
somebody was a drunk on parole just wajting to steal from him. The key to' 
Jiarney, says 'J Vmy, was chat Burney was always surprised when this liappened. 
lie was a man who et>nstantly wrestled with right and wrong, father David 
Monahan of Oklahoma City says liarncy once asked him whether it was bet- 
ter to bail a perennially drunk employee out of jail or leave him there to learn . 
a lesson* I>espite his ansvver, Monahan suspects the tender-hearted Barney j 
ctmeinued to bail the man our. (In fact, it w as (jn just such a middle-of-the- j 
night errand that Barney once locked himself in the cell area. When guards 
failed to hear his yells for help, he aecomphshed what ctmid be the only known jailbreak by a visitor 
in tlie jail's history.) 

'The (mly rationale Barney could ever produce for hts (Jood Samaritan leanings was a .simple, *‘Thafs 
how our Dad did it.” "Hie I lillerman patriarch was a staundi ( 'atholic and a community leader whom 
"everybody leaned on,”connrms Tony. During the Depressitm, though terminally Ml and support- 
ing three teen-agers, the elder Hillerman wrote letters for the illiterate. h)ancd money to the poor, 
and negotiated with county etmimissioners for the disenfranchised. 

\\} this day, Bony knows his bish<»p personally and uses his professional skills in service to the 
church — just like his c)kler brother. Tntil recently, Tony 
lived across the street from his parish. Yet if he were 
pope, be says he vvtjuld ordain women ("why not, they 
do most of the work”) aJid offer the option of marriage 
to the clergy. "I'd then call in the cardinals and say to 
them, 'I know yon guys always wanted to be parish 
priests,^ and then I'd send them to the potnest parishes 
in l,atin America. 'Then Ttl have the world's largest ga- 
rage sale and rent an office for the Vatican.” 

'l ony says money is always a problem, no matter how 
little or him much you have. "You go through most of 
ytmr life making ends meet,” he says. I le says he has no 
idea how many books he sells annually and chat his goal 
in writing books is to "write a better hook.” Money has 
little meaning for him. In fact, a favorite family story told 
about 1'ony describes the famous son tmally splurging on, iuk not a luxury car, but a n*p-of-the-line 
Swiss arniv knife. "I just wanted to see what it felt like to buy stjuiething and not ev en think about 
the mtmey,” d ony supposedly said. 

d'ony etynilrms the story: "I don't think you get out of the habit of looking at price tags.. .even if it 
is just to avoid feeling foolish at having been overcharged.” 

1 ic believes "the tilings you buy with money don't have mu eh value,” It is a message often found 
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in his btjoks — the SLimc lnKjks that average three swear words or less and sex scenes (he once ex- 
plained he had six children watching him write). I lillerman's books arc filled with discussions oi the 
value of life lived well. 

As for personal values, he says, his are continually evolving, and the evolution can be seen in his 
books. No good guys drink in his latest mysteries, beeaiisc he Itas grt>wn weary of “^hving in a world 
where you have to associate w'ith drunks — it’s a chore to be around them.*' No good guys smoke in his 
novels anymore, either; although the onee-avid smoker says he misses that vice when establishing 
internal monologue for Joe Leaplu>rn, a character w ho quits cigarettes in his last myyc\>(*oyoif 

I lis personal values reflect his search for ^that little nugget of Christianity, that you love one another,” 
which has become buried under “Byzantine traditions.” It was in Barney chat I ony says he most olten 
saw^ that nugget ofC'hristianiiy expressed. Once while photographing Kastern Oklahoma’s Spring (’reck 
from a highway bridge, Tony says, Barney w^as approached by a man in a pickup. “Oo you have 
permission to photograph here.^" the man demanded. Barney, feet firmly planted on public pn^perty, 
gently asked, “Would you like to give me permission?” ^ 

The few times in his life that Barney was refused per- | 
mission to take a photograph, he did not ask twice — even ^ 
if it cost him a good photograph. Widlc shotjting for J 
Hiiknnmi (Umnfn in the /ami piieblt), where people w'ith | 
cameras arc kiujwn as “click-clacks” (the sound made by S 
singlc-lcns reflex cameras), Barney was asked not to pho- 
tograph the restoration ttf the original Spanish Mission, 
w'hich includes the church’s beautiful Kachina paintings. 

Kven though the Zuni pueblo and its Kachinas Hgurc 
heavily in the Hi Herman sagas, Barney accepted the artist’s 
explanation that as an individual he could not grant per- 
mission to photograph a Zuni national religious treasure. 

(Conserv^ative Zunis consider the details of their religion 
to be a secret and the representation of the Kachina out- 
side the community a sacrilege, fhc issue has bectunc a 
maj«>r issue in tribal elections.) Instead, Barney spent the 
next hour listening to the man talk about his art. 

When Barney told his brother al)out the incident, 'fony 
said he was not surprised. Once after giving a commence- 
ment speech at the Zuni High School following the pub- 
lication of Da?i<e H/iii of the Dead^ a mystery set in the 
pueblo, 'Tony had been summoned to the principafs of- 
fice. 'There, Zuni “historians” quizzed him about his ex- 
tensive km>wledge of their religion, “They wanted to know 
who leaked it,” 'Tony said w ith a smile, I le satisfied them 
by citing all the anthropological writings he had used in 
plotting the mystery. 

While 'Tony has no college credit hours in anthropology, 
many of his characters do. Officer Joe Lcaphorn, raised 
outside the Navajfi traditions, has a master’s degree, w hich allows 'Tony a device for explaining a culture 
to which he is not native. And yes, Tony I lillerman rejects outright the idea that only those in a culture 
have the authority to write about it. 

'Tony, w ho has received the ,Sj>eeiul Friend of the Oinali Aw ard from the Navajo nation, says he can 
write about reservation life, not because he grew up among the Fottawatomic and Seminole tribes, 
but because he knows what it is to haul water, to use an cjuthtnise, to plow with horses. The details of 
the religion he has learned from reading and from his Navajo friends. One will sec none of his friends 
and very few other people in any of the more than tw'o hundred photographs in the book by the brothers 
I lillerman — partly because Barney and I'ony wanted to celebrate the land, but also because they chose 
not to invade the privacy of its people. 

I lillerman, the former newspaperman, secs a difference between “watching things liappcn” and 



Harney often ehast meat sut/jecis^ tike mbidmUh ami oid farm ft/aip- 
mrnt^ for hh photographs. Tkh fann is in sauihwesteni Oklahoma. 
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rcworkin^^ such moments into fiction and the very personal act ofphoto^^raphinf; untjtlier person. I ie 
believes photography ts something best d(me among friends. And then, rarely, d'ony I lillcrman has 
repeatedly refused rei|ucsts to let a photographer accom|)aiiy him to “bust in tm somebody’s home 
and take pictures of their kids.” When it comes to his Na vajo friendsliips, he says, "‘the relationship 
is between me and Austin .Sam and Austin Sam’s mother,” not Ptopk maga/.inc and the 1ms Aitgeks 
Times. 

'Tony, now a celebrity, knows w^hat his diek-dack-plagued Navajcj friends endure. Sometimes it 
seems like everyone wants a piece of his life, 1 !e now has an unlisted telephone mimbcr — one that is 
changed regularly, d'hat decision was made the day he received twenty- two unwanted telephone calls 
in one morning — the last call from a man in Massachusetts planning a vacation in the Southwest. 'Fhc 
man had read in the New York Times Magazine that dony drives an Isuzu; he wanted d ony to recom- 
mend a good mechanic in the area in the case of car trouble. 

The irony of the man who once commanded squads of prying repr^rters now being the hicns of 

^ intense press coverage himself doesn’t 
I escape Tony. '"^That is why he probably 
^ finds it so hard to say ‘no,’ ” says wile 
J Marie. 

g *dt has been hard to be rude," is d'ony’s 
S cxplanatUMi. 

d Vmy I lilicrnian still generously grants 
interviews, but he has joked about writing 
a new life for himself because he has be- 
come i>orcd talking abom the real one. 
Barney, on the other hand, purchased a 
hearing aid to becter field the t] nest ions he 
anticipated after the release of lidlentian 
Counijy. 

It was nor to be. One week after the 
book arriveti in bookstores, Barney 
I lillcrman died on location, shooting ]>ic- 
mres in Duncan for what he hoped would 
be his next book, a photographic study of 
(>klahoma. 1 1 is brother said he could not 
cry for him. Barney, d'ony explained, went 
out as he would liavc wanted — taking 
photographs. 

Ironically, it was Tmiy wlui j<ikcd pub- 
iicly in the last year about mortality. When 
he received the f Jrand Master of (’rime I'ietion Award from the Mystery' Writers of America last spring, 
he ann(iuneed: “I think the reason I’m getting this award is that Pm sixty-five (he was horn May 27, 
I92.S), I’m hirty pounds overweight and have bags under my eyes. I think they h joked at me and said, 
AVe better get tliis guy now; he’s not taking good care of himself’ ” 

1 Ie eominucs, however, at full thrcjttle. I lis botjk Dark Whu/ la l)eing released as a movie by Kobert 
Kedfjrd, and, now tliat iUIknnan Conniry and an anthology. Talking Mysteries., have been published, 
'Pony has turned m WTiiing a new novel. 

Ixast fall, Barney I lillcrman coUi a writer the mcjst difficult question in his life was what to ha%c for 
lunch. Lighting another un filtered cigarette, he said his future was very clear, ‘d plan on doing this 
for a damn long time yet,” said Barney. 

And there are those, like Barney I lillcrman, who believe that death really isn’t all there is to it. 
'I'hey believe the little sign that appeared after his dcach on the from door td' his photography studio: 
“Bernard (Barney) I lillcrman 1/27/23-10/7/9L Cone to plujtograph anochcr area. (Chnid shrMning.)" [Qj 


Hantry, raheei mi a fann iiunug Oj/aV Ihosel days ^ had a reai affirnty for murr 
photograph fa tea from the ^^steni shore of I Jike Tenkdkr. 


Ro/zert R. Merreris a liifsa pkoiojonniaihi whose work appears rmgtiiariy iti ( 3klah(jina "Pod ay maga- 
zine^ Mercer took io the air in our Sepiemim -iktoher !99! issue for a stoty on Piper Cuhs. 
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Look At 'These Sweatshirts! 

Brand new designs! Only available through Oklahoma Today! 

Five new Year of the Indian designs. . .colorful. . .well-made. . .ready to ship! 


Native American Iiajjlv - Black Native American Horse ' White 

Year of the Indian - Yellow, Year of the Indian - Black, Native American Buffalo - Red, 

Native American Eiigle - Black, Native American Hi>rse - White 
S, M, L, XL $20 plus $2.50 shipping ($22 for XXL plus $2.50 shipping) 

And what about our other brand-new Oklahoma designs. . .also available today! 


Golf 

Sizes: M, L, XL, XXL (Navy) 
$25 plus $2 shipping. 


Buffalo Flag 
S izes: M, U XU XXL 
(Gray) $20 plus $2.50 
shipping. ($23 for XXL 
plus $2.50 shipping) 






Okie Couple 

Sizes: M, L, XL, XXL (Wliite) $22 
plus $2.50 shipping. ($26 for XXL 
plus $2.50 shipping) 


OKLAHOMA 


Indian Blanket 
S izes: M. L. XL, XXL 
(White) M, L, XL 
(Watermelon) $20 plus $2.50 
shipping. ($22 for XXL plus 
$2.50 shipping) 


Be sure to SPECIFY NAME OF SHIRT, SIZE, CXUOR, PRK:E 
AND SHIPPING WHEN ORDERING. On TO OKLAHOMA! 


To ORDER, USE THE BOTTOM CARl>S IN FRONT AND BACK 
OF THIS MAGAZINE, OR t.’ALL TOLL-FREE: I -800-652-6552 
8a.m. TO 5p.m. M-F. Special Oklahoma Today 
Gift Wrapping available $2 per package 






Year of the Indian - Yellow 


Year of the Indian - Black , 


Native American Buffalo - Red 











LOVE 

on the 

RANGE 

a cowboy's story 


By Jonathan King 

N ewton once pointed out 
that “tor every action 
there is an opposite but 
equal reaction.” I figure 
Newton should have been a 
philosopher, because in life it 
seems for every high there is a 
low. And sometimes the high 
can take its own sweet time to 
reveal itself. 

I realized this on a February 
day, when the landscape was 
expressionless and cold. My life 
was just as bleak. The stresses of 
school, dating, and chores had 
been compounded by my father 
breaking his leg. The accident 
had left us both in pain: him 
inside complaining about my 
work habits, me outside making 
what should have been his 
twenty-mile drive to the pasture 
to care for our livestock. 

A buddy once said he envied 
my trips through the country. 
Somehow, I doubt driving a 
Chevy pickup, with no heater or 
defroster, was the (mrrier and 
Ives picture he envisioned. 

My first stop at the pasture 
was the horses, and as I fed and 
brushed them down I took in 
the lay of the land. Kverything 
within sight was frozen. Snow^ 
blew' across the hard ground and 
into my face as my eyes swept 
the nearby cattle pasture. 
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Ah, shoot. It was empty. 'The 
herd was probably at our 
acighbor’s — a tradition when- 
ever the fence across the creek 
washed out. Muttering; some- 
th in^^ about the stupidity of 
cattle, I took out for the creek 
bed. My options, after all, were 
limited: either retrieve the 
cattle or suffer the late nii'ht 
call from a rancher upset over 
having to feed my cattle as well 
as his. An ear-piereing bawl 
broke my thoughts. 1 looked up 
to see our herd innocently 
gathered across the ice swollen 
creek. “No way of crossing 
without running the risk of hy- 
pothermia,” J reasoned. 

d 'hat was that. A man^s got to 
do what a man’s got to d(j, but 
this man was not about to risk 
losing his toes to frostbite for a 
bunch of cattle. I no sooner 
headed for my truck, however, 
chan I heard cattle hooves. No 
one, man or beast, it seemed, 
wanted to face the cold night 
ahead on an empty stomach. 
“Now' 1 can feed them and get 
home,” I told myself. 

Wrong, again. A quick head 
count produced a stray 
Limousin calf, with the awk- 
ward legs of a newborn. 'The 
scorin had s«»akcd its coat, and 

the fur was fast becoming a 
jacket of ice. 'The calf would not 
survive the night without its 
m()thcr. “You’re c{>ming home 
with me,” 1 told him. 

Cratch ing him should have 
been a simple matter: twist his 
neck, sweep his legs, throw^ him 
down, and tie a halter around 
his neck, just like a regular 
C(>whoy. Reality was much dif- 
ferent. “You stupid calf,” I 
screamed at one point. “Lm 
trying to save your life.”V\'hcn I 
finally managed to land on his 
neck, he froze. As to what hap- 
pened next, I cun only say in my 
defense that the calf seemed to 


grow wings. Just before he ac- 
complished takeoff, I grabbed 
his forelegs^^^ — holding fast while 
he danced on my face. Almost as 
spent as I, the calf tired quickly 
in my arms. 

Now, I had a new' problem: 
the trailer was back home, and 
the calf had tr> be returned to 
A.J. Martin, the local rancher 
who raised this breed. I inwill ing 


to carry 150 pounds of cow' cross- 
country on my shoulders, I eyed 
the calf for size, then picked him 
up and threw him in the cab of 
the truck like a dog, before go- 
ing to retrieve my feed sacks. 

The sight chat greeted my 
return is one 111 never forget. 
I I is hot breath had fogged the 
window scj that mist outlined a 
crumpled pink nose pressed 
against the back glass. My 
laughter rang into the night. 

Opening the door, I asked if 
he was settled; he responded by 
leaping for the window. Glass is 
a solid cdijeet, and he stopped 
hard, landing in a furry pile on 
the floor. A few more tries, and 
he assumed a permanent posi- 
tion: tailend on the scat, but 
with his forelegs planted firmly 
the noorboards and his neck 
stretched over the dash as his 
bcwilderetl eyes stared out the 
frtme window. It wasn't the saf- 
est position so 1 drove slowly. 

We reached the Martins just 
as Mr. Martin was coming down 
the drive. I pulled in, honking 
and waving. “I have your calf,” 
1 yelled. 

“ J'hank goodness,” he said. 


“Let's go get him.” 

“You d(m’t understand,” 1 
stammered. “He is with 

Mr. Martin seemed confused, 
but in an easy country manner 
he got out of his car and went to 
the back of my truck where he 
inspected every inch of the 
pickup bed as if it was physically 
possible to hide a calf there. Fi- 
nally, he gave up. 


“He’s in the cab with me,” I 
offered. 

As Mr. Martin looked, he be- 
gan smiling. “Looks kind of ri- 
diculous, don't he?” 

With that, we hauled the calf 
out of the cab and over to his 
mother. He begun to nurse, 
while snow' flakes danced in the 
air. 'Fhe scene was so pleasant 
Mr. Martin and I sat under the 
caves of his barn caking it all in. 

“'Thanks for returning tjur 
calf,” a voice piped up from be- 
hind me. 

“'This is my granddaughter, 
Kimberly,” said Mr. Martin. 

“Howdy, pleased to make 
your acquaintance," I stam- 
mered at the sight of the most 
remarkable face framed with 
long black hair. 

“Grandfather w'as beginning 
to worry. 11iat was a rather ex- 
pensive calf,” Kim observed. 

“No problem,” I replied. 

“It was a rather dreadful day,” 
the sweet voice continued. “Tm 
glad it’s starting to snow. It 
makes beautiful drifts. Don't 
you think?” 

“It's turned out to be a beau- 
tiful day," I agreed. |5| 


He inspected every inch of 

the truck bed as if it were 
physically possible to hide a 

calf in the back of a pickup. 


J;iniiary-l'cbruary' l‘W2 
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Paperweight A 

RtTse rtxrlc paj^enveights! 
$5 plus $3 shipping- 
{Stand not indudedO 
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Sounds Delicious 

The Tulsa Philharmonic 
Soctety QK^khiXik 
$16 plus $3 shipping 


Stir Ups 

Botit-kickin’ flavor* lick in' 
recipes, frtjm the Junior 
Welfare League Enid 
$14.95 plus $3 shipping 


Stillwater 

A Pictorial HisUiry 
by D. Earl Newstiiu 
Hunda^ds of phouw.., 

1 00 years of history! 
$27.95 plus $3 shipping 


To cmnER, USE THE BOTTOM CARDS IN HlONT AND BACK 
OF THJS MAUAZINE, OR CALL TOld.-FREE: 1 "800*-652'6552 
8a.m, to 5p.m* MT. Special Oklahoma Today 
Gift Wrapping available $2 per package 


Centennial Cookbook 

The Cushing Cemeimial 
Ox)kbuak A 

$ 1 5 plus $3 shipping A 


IDONT lET Our Rerce 
Buffalo 

HE’S IREALLY SWEET! 


Earrings A 

Be the first to own a pair of rose 
TOck earrings (hypoallergenic) 
$5 plus $2 shipping 


The American bison was once found all 
over Oklahoma. ..now he's here with us! 
Six inches high* $10 phis $2 shipping 


The Land Where 
We Belong: ^ 

A Jmimey Through 
Oklahoma Cooking 
$16.95 plus $3 shipping 


Superlatives 

... the best of Oklahoma. A 
collection of recipes from the Junior 
League of Oklahoma City. 

$9.95 plus $3 shipping 


Christmas in Oklahoma 

Past and present — histtjry and recipes. 
$14.95 plu.s $3 shipping 


Sooner Sampler 5^ 

A collection of recipes from the 
Junior League of Norman 
$12.95 ]flus $2.50 shipping 


WOOLAROC 
by Jt>e Williams and Jerry 
Poppenhouse. Tliis book is loaded 
with color more than 350 color 
illustrations and 50+ l3&LWs...all for 
$40 plus $3 shipping 












Breakfast in Bed 

Biscuits to Chocolate Gravy. 


jL sk anyone whti lius visited one 
/% of Oklahoma's bed and 
/ % breakfast inns what they re- 

-^member best, and the reply 
is almost always, "'the food/’ In fact, 
breakfast is the meal where an inn of- 
ten makes or breaks its reputation. 

With Valentine's Day on the horizon, 
we asked scmic of these expert etK>ks to 
share w'hat they considered to be their 
best breakfast recipe. Our reastming: 
what could lie a better gift for your 
Valentine than breakfast in bed? 

'riiere was another consideration: if 
pulling off breakfast in bed seems too 
much to contemplate, you can alw'ays 
rake your sw'eetheart out for the f<tl- 
lowing dishes. 

S hirley bray started co«>king at the 
age of eight. When the C-ampbdl- 
Riehison Mouse opened in 1988 in 
C^hiekasha, it was natural that Shirley, 
well. ..cook. “I do like to cook,” she 
says, "'and breakfast is my meal.” 

s rRA\vm:Rin i>ku<;i 1 1 wai-fu:.s 
\vn n DivUCd rn ulsaik;k 

W a tiles: 

6 tablespoons oil 
I large egg 
1 1/4 cups milk 
1 1/4 cups (loLir 

2 TabIcsjXKjns wheat germ 
2 tablcvp(Mjris baking jMmder 
1/4 teaspoon salt 
^ tablcspoiins MJgar 
Del igh [fill Sauce 
Hot melted butter 

Blend licpiid ingredients well in blender. 
Stir dry ingredients together, slowly add to 
liquid mixture, blend for 30 seconds (stop 
blender a few times and scrape sides). Ladle 
sauce over waffles, (larnish with orange 
sections and strawberries. Serve with hot 
melted butter on the side. 



/// ChirJtasha, innkeepei Shirley Bruy serves waffles made from her grandmother s recipe. 


Jumjary-hcbmaiy 1W2 
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Sauce: 

1 c 1 1 p ( J ra n^c j ii ice 

T tablespatjn eorrcvtarch 
1/2 cup dry' while wine 

2 Eablc^poons honey 

1 orange, peeled and sectioned 
1/2 c ii stra w' be rri es /h a 1 ved 

C'fnwbine (jran^e juiee and eornscureli in 
saucepan; whisk until blended. Stir in vvhite 
wine* Boik reduce heat, cook one minute* 
Stir in remain in^^ in^rredients. Yield: 1 
cups. 



J ane Luke, who cooks for Lake 
(Country Bed & Breakfast in 
Marietta, was raised on biscuits and 
frravy. Make that, chocolate f^ravy, “I 
thou^^hteverylxidy had chocolate gravy 
for breakfast,’" she says, “d'hc neigh- 
borhood kids w(nj Id come over to ear, 
and their mothers would call mine and 
say, "What is this chocolate gravy my 
kids keep talking about?" ” 

'J'hmigh her mother used a tin wash- 
tub for this recipe, Jane has kindly re- 
duced its volume. 

CHCKX)LA rK (iKAVY 
4 level tabiespmms eornstareh 
2 level teasptMms c(K;t)a 
*V4 cup sugar 
Dash salt 
2 eups milk 
I teaspoon vanilla 
I tablespoon butter or margarine 
In a heavy one-quart skillet, sift together 
firsE four ingredients. (Jn medium heat, add 
milk slowly to dissolve ingredients, add 
vanilla, and cook, stirring constantly. 
4'hickcn to desired eonsisteney. Remove 
from heat* Stir in tme tablespotrn butter. 
Ptnir gravy trvera pat of butter in individual 
howls and serve with hot bisenits* Serves 
four to six (or one farm hand). 



W hen Stilwcll resident Bonnie 
lay lor began c(K>king iht I ^ord 
Taylor Bed 6c Breakfast last July in 
Park Hill, she did so wdth one rule: 
“Kvery'thing is homemade.’" 


SQL ASH APB LK BRKAD 
^ cups all-purpose flour 
1 t ea sp< M j n sa 1 1 ( ( *pt iona 1 ) 

1 teasp(Kjn soda 
1/4 teasj>oon baking povvder 
2 1/2 Clips sugar 
1 cup any oil 

,1 teaspoons pumpkin |iic spice 
Y beaten eggs 

tcasjxjons real vanilla extract 

1 cup peeled 6 c grated /.ucehini 

2 cups apples, peeled, seeded, 

1 cu]> raisins, soaketl until ]>lump, 
drained thoroughly 
I cup chopped nuts 
CXearn sugar, oil, and eggs together. Add 
zucchini, cubed apples, and vanilla. C Com- 
bine dry ingredients, add to egg mixture. 
Add nuts and raisins, Cj reuse and Hour 
muffin tins. Bake M) minutes at 3.S0\ 'The 
recipe can be dmihled. Yield: twcnty-ftuir 
small knaves. 


A fter her father died, Martha 1 lalPs 
mother made money as a baker, 
waking at four in the morning to turn 
out cinnamon rolls, banana bread, and 
dinner rolls to be sold at a local veg- 
etable stand. ‘X)ur house smelled so 
got>d,’" says I lull, who now does the 
recipes for 'The Arcadian Bed 6c 
Breakfast in Ivdmond. 

SWISS BKKAKI AS r BRKAI) 

Muesli: 

1 1/2 cups old-fashioned oats 
I t/2 cups water 

2 cups shredded, unpecled apples 
(I (all uses Cfranny Smith.) 

I 1/2 cups or ounces chopped prunes 
(pitted, whole or halO 
2 tjhiesptxms honey 
2 tablcsp<Mjnv lemon juiee 
1/2 teaspixm cinnamon 
Mix together and refrigerate overnight. 
Bread: 

I 1/2 cups packed hrow'n sugar 
1/2 cup vegetable oil 
Z 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 cups muesli 

I 1/2 cups whole wheat flour 
1/2 ceasptMjn salt 
1/2 teuspimn cinnamon 


1/2 teaspoon nutmeg 
.V4 cup chopped walnuts 

Preheat oven to 350", (i reuse 0x5-incli 
loaf pan and sprinkle Imnom and sides wi cl 
oars, in a mixing bowl, beat sugar, oi kejad 
vanilla, and blend. Stir in muesli, remain 
ing ingredients. Mix until just well 
blended. Ihjur into prepared loaf pan* Baki 
55 -hO minutes until pick inserted comes oui 
dean. C(ml in pan 15 minutes, then loosen 
edges and torn out on a rack and cool. I 



A t the firaham-C^arroll Mouse ini 
Muskogee, recipes for break fusd 
arc handpicked by owner Jean Lefler,| 
and the final c re at it m is served to guests! 
in their rooms. " That way they can eat: 
in privacy," she says. 

GRAHAM-CARROLL HOUSE PANM 
GAKIvS WI IM BUIKBKRRY .SAUCK 
Pancakes: 

1/4 teaspoon salt 
1/2 CLIptlotlT 
1/2 cup milk 

Z CJWS I 

1/4 ceaspotm nutmeg 
1 tablesption margarine 
1 tablespoon butter 
Blucberrx' Syrup 

[^reheat one nine-inch pic pan in 425" 
oven ffir twenty minutes. Then add butter 
and margarine. 

Gombinc Hour, nutmeg, and milk, beat 
until smooth. Heat eggs in separate bowl 
until frothy. Add to flour and milk mixture. 
Beat until smooth* Add 1/2 cup batter to 
warm butter mixture, bake ten to fifteen 
minutes until brown. .Serve immediately 
topped with blueberry syrup mixture tm 
warriicd plate. 'This small souffle serves 
two. 

Syrup: 

1/2 jar blueberry jam 
1/2 cup waffle syrup 
1/2 to .5/4 cup frozen blueberries 
(combine and heat until bubbling. Serve 
over souffle. 



C arol Mau pin’s love for cooking 
once landed her a job in the 
iliac RotKTi of Dallas’ Neiman-Marcus 
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ind cvcntuiilly the title oF ‘*The Best 
liiscuit-Muker in 'I'exas.” As dicFcjF 
Ffie I mi at Wood yard harms in 
Buwhuska, Man pin coneoers dishes 
like this breukFast chicken From her 
private collection of recipes. 

BRKASI'OFCIIJCKKN 

Sd’KOCiANOl'h' 

4 ttj h ounce chicken hreusts 
Salt 

3 tahlespcyons himef or mari;arine 
Z cops Fresh rmish rooms, sliced 
2 cups }^reen on it ms (both vs hire and 
j'reen parrs K sliced 
2 Clips ^nur cream 
H to 12 slices bacon, cooked crisp 
I l<a biscuits 

Wash chicken breasts, dry thoroughly. 
|Sah. pepper, ant! saute in butter until tione. 
;Ser aside. .\dd mushrcioms, onions to pan, 
simmer imtil soft. Drain oFF excess |jc|uid. 
Stir stair cream imo pan with mushnxmis 
, and onions and simmer Ft jr several minutes. 
Meanwhile, julienne cliicken breasts and 
add to the mixture. Season tt> taste, l o 
serve, place botumi ha IF of split biscLiits ou 
platter. Spotm scro^aiioFFover and add top 
half Cross bactin strips tJverttjpoFbiseuits, 
Serve itn mediately. Serves four to six. 



A fter her husband retired, jemnn 
hi ora sav'i they traveled and 
stayed in a number of bed-and-break- 
Fast inns betbre o[ic [link'd 1ic h’lora Bed 
6c Breakfast in Okiaboma City in I9H.S. 

OFtlic Following recipe, Joann says, 
“AV'e call it a 'la/,ymairs^ breakfast l>c- 
cause yon doiFt have to ^ct up arul cook 
a lot the next morning/' 

l.AZV MAN'S BRBAKKAS'l’QnCHK 
I pound of sausage 
5 e,ej;s 

f> slices of bread with crust removed 
I 1/2 cup shredded clieddar cheese 
I pint of half 'll' liu IF 
I teaspoon dry mustard 
I icaspocm salt 

f aH)k sausaitc, drain. Cut bread in 1-inch 
cubes, place in l.W9x2-incli pan. Faumble 
sausage over bread, hop with cheese. 
Clonibiric remaiuin^t ini^redicnts, pour into 
pan, Cahill For at least ei^ht hours before 
baking' at .VStr For 40-50 minutes. Yield: six 
to ei^^ht servings, 

— Suzette Brewer 



Far f/u/sr in/wW mi her smurmte eke 
efmk imakfast,,, 

• Hit' ( 'umpiftii-Riehhfiu Umtse, 
i 428 Kewsejs Ave.^ Chickasha^ 
{405)222-1784 

• The hm af W aadyrnd Fanm. 
Rm/e2. Ih\ /90, 

{9/8)287-2699 

• /.i/ke Cmtnfn Hed cf HmtkpfsL 
200 F. Mm a . Mm ie////, 

f 405) 276-5/75 

*/m// ^ Tm/or Hee/ Hndkffis/, 
nc 7.1 Rax 5/ J, i^mk /////, 
{9/8)696-2/47 

• The Aimdhm /led <t Hmdfus/^ 

228 /i. isR Edimmi. {405)248-6247 

• /'/am Red <f 2.^/2,V. 1C 
46ik, Ukiidiamn C/r\\ {405/840-2/57 

• I 'he Gmh/m-Cmrfd/ //mtse, 50/ 

A’. i6dt. {9/8/ 6>82-0/00 

• The Caiiiitn /an. Rau/e 2, //ox 
/ 925, CJmemmr, / 9/8/ 242- / 894 



108 pages of color, features, travel opprmunities — 
Indian an — an issue packed with stories and 
inhinnation about Oklahonta's unique Indian heritage,, 
and. timed toctnnckle v^ath Red Earth — 
the world’s largest Indian festival. 

For more information about advertising deadlines and 
rates, please contact: 


BctI Sdwartz 
Oklafio?7iu Tixity 
Post Office Box 5 5384 
Oklahoma City, Okiaboma 73152-5384 
(405) 521-24% (800) 652-6552 


Oklahoma Today Proudly Announces 

A Very Special Advertising Opportunity! 


In May of 1992, Oklahoma Today will publish 
A special issue.. .Journeys Into Indian Country 


Getting Real 

Wildlife Artist Jan Maitin McGuire 



Thh painting of fimher wfdvts. Evening SIrjdow.s, m/s done hi I9H7; it sold in an mi gailery in Aiasla. in the last five years ^ Mdhdre says ike 
way she handles paint has hermne more sophtsfirated, Imt this early painting shows her strong sense of com position. 


F ox Hollow Scudio is sc<[ucs- 
tered on rhe elbow of a cozy 
CLil -de-sac in Bartlesville. Jr is 
niled with all manner of twigs, 
leaves, rocks, and scuffed wild animals, 
Ai first glance, it could easily he taken 
for the lab of a zoologist or btjtanist. 

First impressions, i owever, can be 
deceiving. 

Jan Martin Mcfjuire built this studio 
onto her Bartlesville home to hi>use her 
burgeoning business as a wildlife artist. 
J^'rom it, she maintains a computer data 


base with names and addresses of eight 
thousand clients, publishes a newslet- 
ter for her colleccr)rs, pr(jduces bro- 
chures and magazine advertisements of 
her W'ork, and — t)h yes — ^paints, 

'The latter accoutus for the twigs and 
rocks. “If a wildlife artist does not use 
any kind of reference material,’’ says 
McC ni ire, “his paintings end u|i look- 
ing vcr\^ fake, very' cooked-up, and they 
don’t have what we call the 'ring of 
truth,’ " 

McGuire's mentor and idol, the leg- 


endary {Canadian wildlife artist Robert 
Bateman, agrees. “Ytni have to imder- 
stand the animal” Bateman explains. 
“I low its muscles work. How its bones 
work. Because as an animal moves, his 
muscles will turn, and the hair will 
break over it. You have to know char” 
as a painter. 

MeCi litre’s penchant for authenticity 
takes her on one or two expeditions a 
year into the wild, usually to the 
Northwest or Alaska, where she’s 
climbed momitains, cried dog sledding, 
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nd, yes, danced with wolves. "'The 
hin^r about wolves that really i^ecs me 
i their incredible i me I licence," says 
dcCjiiirc. ‘''They look ai you on an ex- 
cel y etjiiai level. A do ^ — no matter 
vhar the species, even if it's an ag- 
;ressivc breed — if you look them right 
n the eye, they w ill get uncomhjrtable, 
nd they d I always look away, 'The sc 
tuys don't, 'They 
ook you right in 
he eye, ajtd if you 
Jon'r look away 
.ouVe likely to 
4 e [ y u r leg 
ii[>]>ed/’ 

M c (i u 1 re 
:h rives on such 
Vo n t - 1 i n c re- 
search. “Tm in 
: h e o b e r t 
Bateman school of 
wi Id life art, which 
believes habitat is 
very important/' 
she explains. ‘*l 
try CO do a lot of 
research. A real 
problem in the 
w' i I d I i fc fi c I d r i gh t 
now is that we 
have a lot of artists takingshfirtcuts and 
not doing their homework.'" 

Her zeal fur depicting animals in 
their habitats aecu rarely has led her to 
don scuba gear (to l>cttcr study under- 
water fauna), to master the call tjf the 
great horned ow l, and to spend hours 
nurturing eaglets as a volunteer at the 
Sutton .\vian Research ('enter in 
Bartles\ ille. 

V'he extra cfftjrt shows in her svork, 
says Bateman, who believes Mefaiirc's 
strong suit as a wildlife artist is her 
ability to put an animal in its habitat in 
a natural w ay. “(IrV) as though he be- 
longs there/' says Bateman of 
Mc(jU ire's paintings, "instead of just 
being sc tick in." 

J an M a rti n M cC i u i re n e ver had any 
doubt she would someday become 
an artist. V'he wildlife part, how- 
ever, took a bit longer. 


Dad was in the independent oil 
business in C'oioradtj, and in l%9 the 
family packed up and moved ccj I'lilsa, 
Soon after, McGuire's parents enrolled 
her — at the age of fourteen — in a life 
drawing class at the \ocd\ !Minbro<}k 
Museum of Art. .And though a hit 
shocked Ufion view ing lier portfolio of 
nudes, her parents ct)ii tinned to back 


her art training, "I think most children 
like arc, but somew here along the line, 
their parents talk them out of being 
interested/' McCiuire says, "My par- 
ents 1 really, really cTetlir with my suc- 
cess, because they allowed me to be a 
tomboy, V'hey didn't fight me cm that. 
\iy mom hated snakes, but she let me 
have them. And they always encour- 
aged me in my art." 

On the recommendation of her art 
instructor at Kdison High ,School, 
McChiirc enrolled at the University of 
Tulsa upon her graduation in 1973, 
\N hat followed was a period of frustra- 
tion and sou I -search ing for McCniire as 
she found herself in eon ti mi a I quarrels 
with her instructors. “They absolutely 
wxjuki not grade anything that was re- 
alistic/' she says. "And even though I 
liked modern art, I wanted to do real- 
ism." 

After three years, McGuire walked 


out. Disillusioned and sans diploma, 
\le(jLiire managed an exotic pet score, 
painting only rarely and surrounding 
herself with the tactile comfort of the 
animals she still loved. .And it was there 
in that exotic pec score that Jan Martin 
met Kevin Mc(fuire, the man who 
wt>uld become her husband. She res- 
cued his sick fish, and he, in turn, urged 
her to trs' painting 
again, "And be- 
cause I still loved 
animals, it was 
really just natural 
for me to go into 
w ildlife art." 

\\ hen s h e 
picked up her 
brush again full 
time, she chose to 
work mainly in 
acrylic paints, a 
medium feared 
by mtjst artists 
because it dries 
so q u i c kl y . 
McCjuire, how- 
ever, has become 
known for her 
work in acrylic, 
and she actually 
keeps a hair dryer moon ted by her ea- 
sel lieeause the [>aint doesn't dr\' fast 
enough for her. Prolific, the liartlcsville 
artist cranks out an average of fifty 
paintings per year. She says she finds 
the largest audience for wildlife art to 
be in the northern and eastern parts of 
the Hnitcd States, 

Wildlife art runs in cycles, McCfuirc 
says, and what subjects sell is often af- 
fected by popular culture. (Vjrrently 
wolves (thanks to the movie Df/fim 
Wiih eagles, cardinals, and 

loons (big since the movie (Jn Golden 
Pond) are big sellers. Mc(joire at- 
tributes the popularity of cardinals to 
the fact that evervone is familiar with 
them and the demand for paintings of 
eagles to their status as a barometer of 
the country's environmental health. 
Her favorite wildlife subjects for 
paintings, she says, are predators — and 
she also paints what sells. 



W carlicrcd W ood \\ atcli, in /9iS9, ln\n of in fhw/rn/ir rn/i'^ory 
yn/ionnl Wi/d/iJ? Arf S/nm in Knnxns Cit\\ I '/inds o Imrmd in die !m. 
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ildlife arr is the oldest 
form of art» and, ar^^uably, 
the most disdained. 

It first surfaced as wild 
animals drawn on the walls of caves in 
prehistoric times. In more modern 
times, it was synony- 
mous with scientific 
iliustrations— a way 
of recording species 
before the advent t>f 
photography. John 
James Audubon, the 
French- born Ameri- 
can naturalist, insti- 
tutionalized this style 
of wildlife art in the 
early 1800s when he 
painted all the then- 
k n o w n bi rd s i n N o ri h 
America and thereaf- 
ter published the 
paintings in the bot>k 
Hirris of A merka. 

McGuire describes the Audubon 
style as "decorative,” with an emj>ha- 
sis on drawing the bird graphically — 
every feather detailed, bird tm white 
background, and no habitat save for 
maybe a twig for the bird ct> stand tm. 

'The Audubon style set the standard 
for wildlife art, says McGuire, until the 
advent of the camera rendered it obso- 
lete, 'The next wildlife arc resurgence 
was in the 1970s and '80s, and the 
thrust was wildlife art as sporting art, 
M'his style of wildlife art appeals m 
hunters,” says McGuire. “It is generally 
paintings of animals that could be 
hunted in scenes the hunter could re- 
late CO,” 

McGuire knows of only two noted 
wildlife artists who bucked either of 
these trends: the CJerman-born (^arl 
Uungius and the Swedish artist Bruno 
l^iljefors. Bcjth painted wildlife in a re- 
alistic manner when others said it 
shouldn’t be done. In fact, Rungius 
could be said to be the father of mod- 
em wildlife art. 'Fhough a lone voice in 
the United States in the 1800s, he did 
paint wild animals in their natural 
habitat— no easy feat w'ithout a camera. 
Rungius's pre-camera solutions were 


legendary: lie shot smaller animals, 
propped them in the nooks of trees, 
then painted them. I Ic shot larger ani- 
mals, tied them up with ropes, then 
suspended chem from branches of trees 
in natural poses. Unorthodox measures 
without question, but 
ones that gave 
Rungius's art a defi- 
nite ring of truth. 

Modern photogra- 
phy and video have 
made such extreme 
tactics unnecessary for 
the new breed of 
wildlife artists like 
McGuire. But they are 
Rungius disciples as 
far as the kind of 
wildlife art they cre- 
ate. Realism has fi- 
nally become the 
vogue in wildlife art. 
McGuire says the new- 
found popLilaricy of w'ildlifc arc in the 
1990s can be traced to a new interest in 
the environment by many people and 
a growing desire among Americans to 
protect the habitats of w^ild animals. As 
for the genre's increased stature in the 
art w'tirld, credit for that, she says, goes 
CO Bateman. 

Belittled, scorned, and, worse yet, 
ignored by New York art critics, gal- 
leries, and museums, wildlife arc has 
never been embraced by the fine arts 
world. “Our paintings are still called 
illustrations,” says MeCjiiire, ‘■"just be- 
cause they have animals in them, he- 
causc we\e chosen to depict animals 
as something important." 

Bateman, who sells millions of dollars 
of his work each year, is the only 
wildlife artist to ever mount a serious 
ehallengc against the stigma. In 1987, 
his exhibition at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington, D.C., drew the 
/W's art critic. “It was the 
Hrst time an art critic even bothered to 
go to a wildlife art exhibit,” observes 
MeCjuire. 

In the end, however, w'ildlife artists 
may have the lust laugh. While the 
New York fine art marker has been 


hard hit by the recession, wildlife ur 
grew in 1990 to a three billion dollar 
year induserv, says Bob Koenke, edito 
a n d p n b I i s h e r ( j f U l/kfifr .1 n I .a s 

year, the annual Southeast Wildlife Ar 
Kxpt)siti()n in C Charleston, South Garo| 
lina, drew' 44,000 people, Koenke be' 
lieves the greening of America will onb 
breed more collectors for wildlife art. 

If the sales figures of Jan Marcii 
McCiiiire are any indication, it’s already 
happening. Despite her dismal accoynt 
of present-day galleries (“4’hcy don't 
pn>rnote you. 'They don’t have showJ 
for you. 'Fhey don’t handle your ca- 
reer.”), McGuire grossed $185,000 last 
year. 

She has readied a point in her career^ 
where a small canvas will bring $350 to^ 
as much as $1 ,200. 1 Icr major pieces — | 
she paints about five a year— sell for 
$4,000-$5,000 each. One painting re- 
cent ly sold hir $8,500, and McCiuirc 
says (CNN magnate 4'cd 1 urner would 
like to fly her to Montana on his cor- 
porate jet to paint his new herd of bi- 
son. I 'he holdup: “I le's w'aicingfor (the 
bison) to grow.” — ^Stephen Berg 



Jai/ Marfh! MKluirt miH h fi featured 
arihi (it NatureWorks, a Tttha wildlife 
jihow mth sixty arthts spotisoted iiy tke 
(tkiahmm Nature Conset'vamy, The 
sim^ ^ he Fehmaty T8 to Atanh ! hi 
ii kdinmm at the iymddettee Hotel at 
Warm/ F/aee w south 7>/Av/. For details, 
cal/ {918/585-/ 117. 

From time to time, MeG nine's mj/f is 
for sale at Dodso/Ts Calkries iu 
(jkiahoma City and l.metTs Caikn in 

MeCnire also puldishes a ne^::sktter for 
eoiieeton and to keep her fans apprised of 
her travels and show srhedide. To have 
yom name added to the newsletter 
mailing list or to arrange a visit to her 
studio, (ail (918/ 553-5595 or wtite 
Mfihiire at 557 SE Fenway Tiate^ 
Hatfiesvilk. OK 741^06. 
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Beyond Fort Sill 

L/mton is mans than a company tomn. 


ravel far enough soutliwest 
on Imerstatc 44 — past the 
crce-covcfcd lie Ids of 1 ^in- 
col a Clou II cy and the 
ehromc and of Oklahoma Cnty — 

and the etmntiy side begins to change* 
Near Chiekasha, the fields take on a 
moody look, and the land seems ctj a^e 
as you drive past. Around (^yrih the 
earth be^^ins tcj wrap itself 
around the boulders of the 
Wichita Mountains like 
skin around hone* 

I lere, (jcronimo sleeps. 

A little south of the 
Wiehitas, past the fields 
vv i t h b u f fa I o vv a 1 1 o ws, t h e 
military installations, and 
the BMW dealership, lies 
Lawton, A city that, for 
the rec(>rd, is not spelled 
I-o-r-t Sd-l-l. 

Named after (General 
Henry W. Lawton, who 
died in 1889 during an 
expedition in the Philip- 
pines, 1. a worn ;^ot off to a 
good Start thanks to a Wichita, Kansas, 
telephone operator who entered a 1901 
government land lottery on a “lark/’ 
Mattie Beal was twenty-one-years t>ld 
the day she drew the second chance in 
the lottery and W(m her choice of 160- 
acre parcels from wliat was once Kiowa 
and Comanche land. She auctioned 
part of her land as town lots for settlers 
who were still camped in tents, and she 
donaicil land for a school, church, and 
park. By the time the dirt roads had 
been paved, Miss Beal's “lark” liad 
become a fortune, and [>awton had 
become a tow n. 

There is some of Mattie’s Lawton 
still CO he hnind here. 'The longhorns. 
'The wind-swept plains. 'The endless 


sky. I.awion hasn’t shaken the 1800s; 
it’s simply mixed its Old West past with 
the international culture that s[)ills over 
from the nearby military^ base. The re- 
sult: a city of 80,000 where yon can shop 
at Shut/, (jerman Store for (bavarian 
imports, eat at a fimr-star restaurant, 
sajnjile Chinese, Korean, or Mexican 
euisine, feed slightly overw'eiglit prairie 


dogs, catch the i Lawton Idii I harmonic, 
visit the original home of outlaw^ 1^’rank 
James and the grave of Quanah I’arker, 
or simply climb the nearby niouniains. 

it is said that when it ccmies to 
l^aw'ton, “pct>ple either love it or hate 
it.” No one seems able to pinpoint why 
the city produces emotions so strong 
and varied in people. 'True, it is not a 
t(jwn of drop-dead beauty. Its vvidc- 
open prairie sprawl strikes some as 
desolate. 4'o others, it has a Wild West 
kind of charm. It is probably telling, 
however, that Lawtonites express great 
pride (and some relief) in the fact that 
the Wichita Mountains can be seen 
from northwest Law'ton. 

4 he tmvn, itself, is home to eleven 


movie screens, a eommuniiy cheater, 
(’amemn University (a wealth of lec- 
tures, film fests, music, and theater), 
and Central Mall fir attracts shoppers 
from I^uncan to W ichita T'alis/Texas). 
Outsiders usually can’t figure out how 
to tap inouhis cultural menu. Insiders 
say, *i^awt(jn is what you make it,” and 
die key is to get one’s hands on either 
a Sunday or ITiday 
Co/ist/luriom — both editions 
carry extensive entertain- 
ment calendars. 

Nightfall can be spec- 
tacular in Law ton. 'The sun 
sinks liehind the Wichita 
Mountains, backlighting 
the range like a halo. At 
Wayne’s Drive Inn, as the 
locals refer to it, it looks like 
rush hour in Tulsa. .Adults 
come for the coke Boats and 
leave early; teen-agers 
ctjme for the chance to play 
their ear radios loud and 
linger to see and be seen. It 
has been that way ft>r thirty 
years. VVayneN stays l)usy until way 
after midnight. 'Then slowly, as if called 
by the same vthce, the teen-agers drift 
htmie. 'Traffic drops to a trickle, and, 
just as quickly, the neon fades. 

What Wayne’s is to the night the 
Rise-N-Shinc Diner is for the daylight 
hours. It opens at five a.m., and it’s 
packed thirty minutes later. On a 
Sunday, it’s usually standing room only. 

Debbie the w ai tress greets everyone 
with a warm smile and fresh coffee. 
'The smell of si// ling bacon drifts 
through the tiny building like fog on 
t h c Ch m a r ro n . A we 1 1 - re a d co }>y of the 
Sufu/ay Camtitu/ion is handed from pa- 
tron co patron. .Ac one cable a family 
dressed for church finishes a collection 




Jumisiry-Kcbrujw 


55 


t)f pancakes, oniclccs, toasr. and cotTcc 
witliom spilling any on anyone's Sun- 
day ficsT. A few rallies down, i)a\ id 
Aumann and Hilly ddipin each poiisli off 
Li [dutCijrCaUforniu Garbage, a nmcoc- 
rif>n tjfcggs, cheese, peppers, and fif- 
teen other ingredients, Aumann and 
ddtpin rarely eat breakfast or lunch 
any\shere else, "d'his is sort of a meet- 
ing place for people,” Aumann says, 
“Businessmen come here to calk busi- 
ness, IVoplc come here before church, 
anti others just ct>me for tlie coffee/' 

d'he linie diner speaks to l^aw tor/s 
small town rtiocs, but its customers — 
from Fatigue-garbed soldiers to day la- 
borers to intcrnatifmal 1) rides — mirn>r 
the eommunity it ser\es. I'(jr to truly 
appreciate l^awctm, you must under- 
stand what drives it: Patriotism. A work 
ethic that has brought natifjnal acco- 
lades am!, more importantly. Jobs from 
Cojodyear dhre and Ruirber. Nigh 
school footliall Uaiwton Ike was the top 
team in the nation in 1 WO). In fact, the 
simple pleasures usually associated with 
small town life. 

d'bis is, after all, a city where yellow 


banners and Immper stickers l>y the 
thousands ['iroiidly wclet/med home 
veterans of the 1001 (adf \\ ar/This is 
a town w here, hjcals say, a Sunday 



//it m Sir hf 

• I'hv tie t iiiage ttf f/lt 
Mmttfti of f/ie (irmi Phi as. 60! Perris 
. I vetttfi\ f >5/ . lx P56 75, / fo/t/s t/f A' 

t / . //; . /o 5 p . m . tit'tekdms. 10 a. m . /o 5 .‘. k ^ 
p . m . Stifii i rh Ys\ ttm! ) 5 : iOp, at, 
Suttrhys. 

• i'k A! it i fie Hetd Nome, tt restored 
fourtmi-roum (hrek Rn ivit! mttfisiotr 

I 'he mtiftsiotf, t006 .V. U * 5di, is open he 
serofidXitfidtn' of fseefy mottth mid hy 
ftppoiii/meii/. For lour itiformnfiott, 
aid the tmssrton ChmuPer of (Aimmeree^ 

( 405 55-5 5-fL 

• (hr ^mves of (ieroni mo, Qmtmdi 
Parker. Smitmtia, ami Santmik. Pot 
infonmt/ion. adi (405) 555-554/, 

• 7 '//e natr/iy Wiehita A/omitaias 


drive wotddn't be com pie tc without | 
pass by tlie CojtHlyear d ire and Rubl>c 
Plant on rile west side of town. 

— M, ScoU Oartet 


Wddiife Refttjie. ^'hirh rovers 59 aW 
at res and im indes fvr/ve iakes. Refuse 
ae/ivi/ies — from an rum a mt/ks to 
httidiay, r/k tours — vmy vsith the 
.semous. Lota ted trvetity mi/es 
uorfhv'est of ! .a veto ft ott SJl. 49, the 
nfttiie offers permit ram pi ftii. Por 
i it forma tiott. adl (405 i 419-5555. 

Atmmti the phres to eat for nood 
food and heal flavor: 

• Mar/iu's^ 5107 Caehe Road, otte 
of the fets fimr-slar irs/ait rants iti 
Ok'iahoma, \iarthPs seixrs a hreakiasi 
h uiifh our v eekeud a tmat/h. Por 
resett atioi/s, rail i405t 555-5556. 

• Wayttes Drive luu at the 
iuterseetiou of Sheridan and (lore 
stnrts. Coke floats atr the dra:v here. 
(Just look for the m ouj 

• Rise-X-Shhti i>imv\ 506 SAV. 
nth. This tiny hoie-iu-the-vail is the 
phre to ruh shoulders xvitk the loeals. 
H teak fast is served ail dax. Don t Itr 
surprised if \ou have to stand in Hue: 
the phee hops until about 5 pan. 
Uoms a tv 5 a.m. to 5 p. m. 


Oklahoma Classifieds 


FOR SALE • SERVICES • BUSIIME5S * HELP WANTED - BOATS • MISCELLANEOUS 


ANNOUNCES A NEW FEATURE! 

Oklahoma Today Classifieds 


^ Rates: $6.75 per word/ one issue; 

$4.75 per word/chrcc times; and $4.25 
per word/ six issues, 15-wortl minimum. 

Clhcck, money order or \ l.S.\/ NK7 
I)Ueo \ cr (hud niirst accompany vnp\ 
(inelude exp, date). Id ease eon tact 
Oklahom/f 7'ode/y for rates and information. 


^ d'elcphoiic mi m hers count as iwo 
words; ablucviations and /.ip 
codes count as one word. 

^ Deadline: Peh. 15, 1002 for May '02 
issue. Market pf ace displax ad\ertising 
is alstj available. .Ml ads are accepted 
at the discretitm of the pidilisher. 


Xo aget/ry eo/awissiou on regular or display ritt.^sified. 

Sections: Abrt>ad, Arts & .\nticpies, Bed lireakfasc. Books (5: Publications, ( ]arecr Opportunities, 
(kicalogs. Commercial Ibt^pcrties., Cruises, Guisinc, K ducat ion. Fashion, l^'inancial Services, 
Clift Ideas, Health 6c fitness, llomc Improvements, 1 hinting iS: I'ishing, In-State Iboperties, 
( )ut-td’-,Statc IVofiertics, Recreariiju, 1 ickecs, d'ravcl 6c fAeapes. 


To mail or for more information.,, ()l'ia/ioma Today. P.O. Ht>x 5.xvf^4 Oklahoma ( Iry, OK 5,M52-33S4 

(405) 521-2406 (SOO) 652-6552 UMii%iik' nkhtUiMiKi (]|[v! 




CALENDAR 


RIME TIMES 


♦ Jan. lO-April 12 A knockout exhibit of Native 
American painting and sculpture Sh^ire{^ Visions- visits the Gilcrease Mu- 
seum in lb Isa. Of the seventy artists in the exhibit, nearly a third are from 
Oklahoma. ♦ Jan. 16-20 Top contestants from 400 rodeos across the country 
meet at the International Finals Rodeo in OKC to ride broncs, wrestle steers, 
bounce bulls, and rope calves. ♦ Jan. 18-19 Champagne, hors d ’oeuvres, and 
murder are served up at Muskogee Little 'Theatre’s annual mystery week- 
end. 'The cast improvises, and the audience cracks the case. ♦ Feb. 8-9 'The 
Firehouse Art Center Chocolate Festival, a Norman favorite, sparked the 
“Choc-Coup-Lot” Festival at the town’s Jacobson House, where the goodies 
will have a Native American twist. Chocolate buffalo, anyone.^ ♦ Feb. 15 
Frederick residents fly in pounds and pounds of oysters each winter for an 
annual Ovster Frv; a communitv tradition started in 1952. 



MIJSRUMS AND OALRHRIRS 


JAXr.lR} 


1-12 

Chaos: E^adical Science Stiifn, (^miviplcx Science 
Museum. OKC, (405) 424-.S545 

1-19 

Robert Z. Rahway and Siudeius, OKC Art Musenm. 
State Fairgfotmds, OKC, (405) K40-27.S9 

1-25 

Marilyn Hridges: 'The Sacred and Secular — 

A Decade of Aerial Thutugraphy, Museum of the 
Great TIains. Lawton, (4(K5l .581 -.U60 

1-28 

Ctmtemporary Development of the Artifact, Cioddard 
C Center* Ardmore, (405) 22641909 

1-51 

D/\ K//i: in Ijirah Ihe Man ami Uis UfK Im4 
Tltotugraphy Hall of Fame. OKC (405)424-4055 

1-51 

Molas Fxhibit, .Stephens Cap. Ilistorical Museum. 
Duncan, (4()5)2.5241717 

1-1-eh. 5 

Business Teople and Fheir Art, ()KC An Museum, 
State l-'airgrtHinds, OKC, (41.15! 232-1787 

1-Feh. 12 

Photographs by Ralph Fugene Meaty ard, OKf! Art 
Museum. State 1 airgrpumds, OKC, (405) 840-2759 

1-J eb, 29 

R(nite 66, Inc'l lOiottpgraphy 1 tail of lAime, OKC, 
(405 1 424-4055 


1 -March 211 
lU-April 12 


15 


I7-M:irch 15 

IS 

lS-March22 
IS-May 5 
26- March 15 


M) 


W inter Nighis, Kirkpatrick Tlanetarium* OKC. 
(4tlSK24-.5545 

FiiimEiijis by Micliacl Freed. MtMalum Audtruriiini. 
l.iuvnrn, (4(15)581-5471 

Shared \'isions!\arivc American Faiivters and Sciilp- 
lurs in the 20th Cencur^. fokreasu Museum, 4'ulsa, 
(918) 582-5122 

I he American Buffalo and Native Americans, 
Museum of Natural and Cultural 1 listory, .Stillwater* 
(4(15) 744-6551 

Images of IV'tiance, Images of Mercy, OH Museum 
of Art. N<irman, (405 1 525-5272 
( ]owp(>ke Fromenade, Nat'l Cam boy 1 Jail tsf f ame. 
HKC. (4(15)478-22511 

Designs in Tiichlu Tottery . OK Museum of Natural 
I listory, Norman, (405) .>25^71 1 
Galaxies. Kirkpatrick Tlanetarium, OKC;, 
(405)424-5545 

Seeking the h luating World: The Japanese Spirit in 
Turn-oLthe-Ck-ntury French Art, J*hilbrook 
N 1 u se 1 1 tn o f A rt, ' Tn I sa* ( 9 1 8 ) 749- 7 94 1 
Five Rowdy London tjf William llogarthi OKC \rt 
Museum. OKCL (405 i 840-2759 


I an n a ry - T c br u ary 1 992 


5 / 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

\-19 


YZ9 


6-M^rdi 5 


12-April 25 


15-28 


19 


22-23 


24-27 


26 


Cro:i[ivL- Otifc C^ontcsc, Plains Indians and Pioneers 
Museum^ Woodward* (405) 256-6136 
Black Hiseciry in OklalKinm/rravcnine Nature 
Center, Chickasaw Nac’l Recreation Area. Sulphur. 
{405)622-3165 

Collaborations. ()KC> Art Museum, Srare Pairj^rounds* 
OKC. (405) H4U-2759 

P)U CanKuaKLis <if ("hildren, nmniple^t Science 

Museum. OKC], (405) 424-5545 

Juried An .Show, Edmond 1 1 istorie Community 

(Center, Edmond, (405) 340-4481 

OK Enginccrinj' Fair. Omniplex .Science Museum, 

OKC; (405) 424-5545 

Native American I "'air, Center of the American 
Indian, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC'* {4051 427-5228 
Science Expo '92, Omniplex Science Museum* OKC, 
<405) 424-5545 

Student Art Show, Five Civilised 4'rihes .Museum, 
Musbr^ee. (918)68.3-1701 



(405)226-090^^ 1 

20 

, Midsummer Night jf Dream. Se retea n Ce n te r, i IS 1 1, I 
Stillwater. (405) 372-5573 

21 

'Treasa/efsla/td, Natl Theatre of the Deaf, 
Community Center. Bartlesville* (918) 337-2787 

21-22 

Sleeping Eean/)\ (K lU ( 'hildren's 1 heatre. Kirkpatrit 
Auditorium, OKC* (405) 521-5121 

21-23* 27-29 

Kiss Me Ka/e, Southwest Playhouse. Clinton. 

(405) 323-4324 , 

25-March 15 

Go/df/orh and the Three Eean\ A Forties Falde, (JK | 
C h i 1 d re n ' s I 'he acre .OKC'* { 405 ) 948- (>408 1 

27-March 1 

Yoni Moze. Mr Elne. Lawton C'ommunity 4 'heatre, 

[ con, (405 ) 355- 1 6(K) i 

29 

Most Vaittalde Player^ Carcerie (diildreii's 'I’lieacre, 

1 Performing Arts t Center, 4'ulsa. (9 18) 596-71 1 1 I 


MUSIC AND DANCl 


JANUARY' 



DRAMA 


JAN17ARY 

6- 1 5,f-'eh. 9, 16 R/ver^ Shawnee l^ittle I’heater, .Shawnee, 

(405)275-2805 

1 0- 1 'c b. 1 5 / Mf SAofi f/f H <trnm^ ( la rpe n te r St | ua re ' I h ea te r, 

OKC. (405) 232-6500 


18-19 


17-19, 24-25 


21 -Feb. 9 
24 

2H-Feb. 2 
31-Feb. 8 
3UFeb. 9 


\ 1 u rdcr M y s re ly ' I 'he a tre. M usko^^ee L 1 tt I e ' I 'h ea t re, 
.Mmskoi^ee. (918) 682-3257 
Euft/p E/m (Uid lYimfks^ (\inca l*la\ house, Pemea 
City. (405) 765-5360 

The Ee^ar and die Ehnht^ OK ( children's ‘Fheatre, 
OKC:, (405) 948-M08 

Ziwan Lahe, Nat 4 Marionette 'Fheatre, NSU, 
'Fahlerpiah. (918)456-5511 
Fidd/erfj/i /he Roff/^ Brady Theater, Tulsa* 
(918)587-54,54 

A/fT/ AfE/feh^whi^ American I’heatrc C'ompany, 
Performing Arcs ('enter, 4 a Isa, (918) 596-71 1 1 
Company^ [.rawton Community 4‘hcatre. Lawton. 
(405)3^5-1600 


FEBRUARY 

4 

5-23 
7-Mareh 7 
8 


9 


13-16 

14-16.21-23 

14M6.21-23 


17-23 


Gypsy ^ NSU Fine Arts Auditorium, 'Fahlequah. 

(9l8)45(r-5511, Ext. 4500 

Fkwtn fQF 4 j I iiox 4 heat re, C ) KC', 

(405)521-1786 

The inuuEd^ l^ollard Fheatre, Guthrie, 

(405) 282-2800 

The Sword In the Stone\ ArtReach I'ourinj' 4'heatie. 
Pefformiri)^ Arts Center. Tulsa, (918) ,5%-71 1 1 
Ihe Sword in /he S/mie^ Art Rcuc h 4 '« hi r i n ^ 4’ hea tre . 
CASC Auditorium, Poteau, (918) M 7 -4060 
Hrs/ 1 Jt/k \Yhorehfmse hi Texas. I ICO, Edmond, 

(405) 341-29H0 

Nijs,h/ W'tHih. Sapulpa Coinmtinity 'Fheatre, Sapulpa, 
(918) 227-2169 

Alone Together^ Broken Arrow Community Playlumse, 

Broken Arrow, (918) 251-7222 

Me and My Ghi^ Ard i nore I d c t le Fh eat re, Ard m< ue , 


10 OKC Philharmonic Orchestra, \ lutchins Memorial 
.Auditorium, Ponea City, (405) 762-.3695 

1 1 Classics ( lonccrt* OK( ' Philharmonic. Civic Center 
Music J la!l, OKC. (405) 843-0900 

12 Singing Buys of Pennsylvania, Chopin Society. UCO 
Hdmoiul. (405) ,341-2^>80 

16 Classics Concert. 'Fulsa Philharmonic, Performing Art: 

Center. 4'ulsa, (918) 747-7473 1 

17-18 Maureen MeCfOVcrn, OKC Philharmonic Pops 
Concert, Civic Center. OKC, (405 ) 843-0^/00 

18 Ant hon y 1 ^ad i 1 1 a, 1 *ianx > Reet ta 1 .Serie s, P e rform i ng i 

Arts Center, 4'ulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 

18 Mozart on the Fifth. Masonic Femple* Coithrie, 
(405)282-7242 

19 Woods County Opry, Downtown. Alva. (405 ) 327- if>4^ 

1 9 4 'll Isa Ph i lharmon ie Sundae Series for h’amil ies. I’nlsa J 

(918) 747-7473 [ 

2 1 Ausii n ( lhamher E risernblc, Goddard C4entcr, Ardmore.j- 

(405) 226-0909 I 

22 England's Northern Sinfonia. I^erforming Arts Center.! 

‘Fulsa, (918)596-7111 f 

23-25 S/raiiger Here Myse^, 4'ulsa Opera. 'Fulsa, 

(8(H)) 448-2682 | 

25 Fu I s a P h i I h arnu i n i c Po ps t a ineerc* 4'ulsa, 
(918)747-7445 

25 Gisel/e^ 4'ulsa Ballet Fheatre and Lawton Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. McMahon Auditorium* 

Lawton. (405) 248-2001 i 

25 Swan Tahe. Nac4 Marionette 4'heatrc, Perhirming 
Arcs Center, 4'ulsa, (918) 59(>-71 1 1 

28 4'he King's Singers, .SNI f. Bethany, (405) 491-631 1 

30 < ' i ma rr( m 4 ' rio 1^ I us. NSU F i n e A r ts .A u d i tori u m , 

'Faldetpiah. (918) 456-3533 

31-Feb. 2 GfSf/le, Tulsa Ballet Fheatre, Performing Arts (Center, 
I’u Isa, (918) 585-2573 


FEBRUARY 

1 Shciwease Concert. Western OK Ballet Academy, 
Clinton. (405)323-59.54 

2 Magic Circle Mime. OKC l*hj lharmonie. Civic 
Center, OKC, (405) 843-0^^00 

2 Musical Portrait in a Ciallery* 'Fulsa Philharmonic, 
Philhrook Museum of Art, Fulsa. (918) 747-7473 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


4.7*9 H:ich Kcstn sil, .SNT. Ik-ilumy* f405^ 49I-6JI 1 

7 C I u th c ri n of t h c C M j ns, \ I i c ^ 1 ciii p I l\ ( i 1 1 r li ricv 
iMlSy 2H2-7Z4Z 

8 C Ik ssics Co [u:o rr, ( ) KC I ‘ [i i M v Lirmon ic* ( J i v i c ( n i cr 
Music I lull, OKC* (40S) 84.k09(M) 

1 ^ tiusact Smn;r Utmnet, Ponca Ciry, I40.S} 762-5 1 S(> 

1.V14 Ja/7. Festival, SWOSU, Weatherford, (4(15) 774^3175 

1 4 A me r i c:i ti S w e e rh ca rts* ( ) K S j n fo n i a* II m il y ' 1 1ie a te r, 

■|’tilsa.(9lH) 298-7677 

1 4- 1 5 . 1 . Xi^Af's Dm/m, C livie Center M tisic 

Half C)KC*(4t]5)H48-K637 

1 8 ( )rv h est ra ( ii invert, U ( X ) , ¥. d m u n d , ( 4( I5 ) I - 298U 

26 ja// Festival, (!(](), Fdnumd, (4(!,5) ,WC29Hll 
2F22 I lenrv Mancini, OKC Phi I har mimic Pups Concert, 

Civic Center, OKC, (405 1 S45-09U0 
22 If /m Jt V / )nv/m . I *rLi i ri e I >;i nee ‘ I h ea t re, O K( 1 

OU5 1478-41.52 

2 2 C }pe ra t in Sta^e* OS F Mu sic I )e p t ,Sc i 1 1 wa te r, 

(405)744-613.5 

27 McFarlime Sin^^ers, (iuddard (Xnrer^ Ardmore, 

(405) 2264)909 

27 Aready, C ^dtk Music Series, I'ulsa Perform iii^^( iemer, 

4'ulsa* (9l8)5%-7ni 

29 Mci'/o-soprano Barbara McAlister, h'lrst Presbyterian 
< ihnreh, Poina (aty, (4(15) 762-3695 
29 [,a\v[on Philharmonic Orchestra* t, aw ton* 
(405)248-2001 


29- \ 1 a re h 7 4 4 ’ i j I su ( )pe ra, I k* rfor m i n A rt s t k- n le r* 4 ' 1 1 1 sa, 

(918)587-481 i 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


i.v.vr ifl) 


1 Bull Riding, h airKroimds, Ada, (405) 436-45*55 
16-20 [iu i Finals Rndeo, Myriad, OKC. (405) 23f>5(KHI 
(7-18 Super Bull I'lmr l\/Coiintn Western Concert, 
Ardmore, (405) 223-2541 

24*25,26 dVian^le Winter I lorse Sale. I leart of OK K\po 
Cen ter, .Shaw nee* (4051 275-2 1 96 
28-Feb. 2 l.onjihom World Championship Riiden, I'ulsa 
< “on^ emion C k-ntcr* rulsa* (918) 584-6156 
3l-Fcli. 1 BiUlnunxa, Ca/y K Arena, f Fit hrie, (405) 2H2-3UU4 


FI^/iRrARY 

28-March I Smith Brothers Winter Roping, I ,a/,y K Arena, ( hirhrie. 


(405) 282-5004 



FAIRS AND FF:STIVALS 


J.iXVANy 

7-9 An Affair of the I lean. State Fairiiroimds, ( )KC7* 
(4051 799-5488 

16- 1 9 Winter Hluegrass Festival* \\ estern I lills (fuest Ranch* 

Wagoner* (9(8) 772-2998 


FEBR[\Wr 

S Chocolate festival. Firehouse Art Center, Norman, 
(405) 329-4523 

2 i -22 Wimertales .Siorytelhns Festival, Sta^e C 'enter 
Festival Play.a* OKC, (405) 23fj~l426 
21-23 Indoor Fnn Fair, Myriad, OK(4 (405) 232-8871 



INDIAN EVENTS 

JAM'A/iY 

5-3! Native American Exhibit, McMahon Audirurium, 
Cawton, (405) 581-3471 

11 Bene fit ( ruiird Dance, Kaw 4 rihaJ Complex* Kavv 
City, (405} 269-25.52 

12 Spirit of Red Kartli* Jacuhsun i-oumiacinn. Norman. 
(405) .566-1667 


FFimf \RY 

1-29 David h4t/.|ierald and Phillip Bread, Dancers of Red 
Earth, Int1 Phoiojrraphy Hall ofhamc. OKC, 

(405) 424-4055 

8-9 'T4toc-Conp-I CXiocolaie Ikstival. Jacobson 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


JANUARY 


4. 15 

Fa^^le W atch, Quart/ Mountain State I*ark, Lunc W olf* 
(405) 563-Z23H 

.5*12 

Mu/./ic Load ini» Workshops* J.M. Davis fJ tin 
Museum, Claremore, (9 18) .541-5707 

10-12 

Motocross Nat’ls. La/.y K Arena* (imhrie, 
(405) 282-3004 

II -Feb. 9 

’FrupScal Winter W ondcriand, Myriad ( hardens, OK( 1 
(4051 297-.5995 

20 

Martin Luther Kin^Jr. Parade, Dow ntow n, Clinton* 
(405) 323-2222 

30 

Chinese Ckilden Acrobats aud Ma^;icians, OSC 
Campus* Stillwater, (405) 372-5573 


FFftRrARY 

1, 8 Eaf*le Watch, lAnintainhcad State l^ark, liufaula* 

(9 1 8) 689-5511 

1 , 1 5,29 \‘kg \ e W'a ic h , Qu a rt/ M o nn t a i n Sta cc ! * a rk , la m e \\\ 1 1 f, 

(405) 563-2238 

7- *^ I lomc and Ciaiden Sliosv, State l-'air^routids, OKt;* 

(405) 948-6704 

8 l^a|!,lc Watch, Setjunyah .State Park* WaKt^ner, 

(918) 772-2046 

8- 9 U cs tc r n O K Spi i rt sm a n Sh i iw , C 4 i n ton , 

(405)323-2170 

i 4 I >oWTiiiJvv n I .oves You, OKC* (40.5 ) 235-377 1 
1 5 f >y tc r F r> . F rederi c k , ( 405 ) 3 ,55 -25 1 4 

1 5 C Jas ah I a nca ( lufe , S i m m i ms ( !e n te r* Dun ca n, 

(405) 252-2900 

21-23 I'riends of the Lihrarx Bouk Sale* State Fatrgruunds, 
OKC. (405)948-6704 


23-27 Crady faiunty Jr. Idvesiock Show, Cdiickasha, 
(405)224-0787 

2 7- March 1 R\' Show* Myriad* OKC, (405) 495-.5400 

2 8-29 S u pp I y i n ^ t h c W i n re r C ^a m p s, I "„S. t ^a \ a I ry I . i v i n 

History Reenactment. Roman Nose State Park. 
Waum^a, (405) 62.5-7281 

29 World Cdiampiiinship 1 Io}» Calling Contest, 

Weatherford, (405) 772-.5.50I 

Df/Z/'s /mti diimh uf aurm In fhh mkmi/tr tm/y {‘hany/f . B V mmnmtu/I aiUmg 

Ih'fotT i'Vt'nfs^ 
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The Ptairie Godmother. 







Once, It 
W&s Simply 
AVast 
Ptairie. 


Mikts ofuindswcpi: native grasslands, populated lai^dy by quail and eattle. Tlien, a hike 

nearly 5^400 acres of Water and 20 miles of shoreline. 
It was stocked with 2 milliun Hsh and a complete 
ecosystem was patiently nimured, so the 
fish would be fiTiitful and multiply. 

0\ (tr 400 giant Qinadian geese were 
released, Ntisting boxes were built as a presence 
for them, and food was C r i planted each season 
To a wildlife liahitat, netirly 600 trees y were planted. Working 

in contact until the j\Lidubon Socitity at:nis were set aside as a prairit 

presen' e. Soon, die prairie-lake became an anxi of abundant wildlife 

-a popular stoji-over iioint for - many migi'atory^ birds, from 

snowgeese and gulls to pclican^^d simdpipt:rs. 


The 

PtairieTbday 
Is Home 
To 160 Species 






diis creature, the prairiedake was fitted with boat ramps 
■ind doerks, picnic are^is, grills, restrooms and 


of wildlife: 28 fish species, 20 mammal, 71 bird (migratory, winter, summer and resident 
birds), and 30 reptilian and amphibian sptxvuts* Then of course, there was Toattirict 

and beache^s, swimming areas 
aliove all, parking. Anglers 
u'crc lured by word of channel catfish j and Icgendaiy^ hybrid 

bass -many over- ten -pounders, Birdwatchers gazed 

Afe: 

with delight. ^ ILsA Animals cavorted. 

The „ 

FhtronOf 
This 

Raine won the Oklahoma Consen'ation Organization of the Year Award 
by the Oklahoma and National Wildlife Tederations, and Phillips Petroleum Foundation 
Where is this (aichanted prairie? Sooner Kes<^r\'oir^;r Recreation area 
Between lYinca City and Stillwater. Built 
by OG^^rE to gencTrate electricity. And a 

certa i n an vy a m on g pra i ri es eveiy wh ere . ELECT R I C S ER VICE 


OG&£ 




' BKirn 


f7jfjvkU:s rdkibU^. tnu^yisi dtit tnn scrvict: m Ui niiUkm fTCopk in n JtllHMi SiftUire-milv urea nf Oktahfmui mill uvstvm 


